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REVIEW OF NEW BOOKS. 

A Discourse of Natural Theology, shewing the 
Nature of the Evidence and the Advantages 
of the Study. By Lord Brougham, F.R.S., 
&c, 12mo. Pp. 296. London, 1835. 
Knight... 

Tue day of the Derby, and a volume of philo- 

sophy like this, how incompatible! What can 

a torn reviewer do ? See how fine the morning. 

The rain has laid the dust, and the road will 

be as pleasant in itself as amusing with those 

who throng it; and the course must be in the 
best possible order. ‘Tom, the Tiger, is just in 
from the stable, and looks unutterable things : 
never did Romeo say, ‘* Hang up philosophy” 
in a more expressive manner. But then, on 
the other hand, the printer’s devil will speedily 
be here; and our dear readers, and kind and 
expectant public, must not be disappointed. 


Lord B. judiciously begins with definitions 
of his subject, and of the terms he is about 
to use; and then plunges bravely, though 


regard to the remains of animals belonging to 
former eras of the world, his lordship says,— 
** The question is this: what perceivable 


systematically, into the important discussion. | difference is there between the kind of in- 


The nature of the science is shewn, and the | vestigations we have just been considering, and 


evidences in support of it are stated. The 
larguments @ priori and a posteriori are ex- 
|amined, and the futility of the former demon- 
|strated. Previous writers are analysed. The 
| advantages of the study of Natural Theology are 
| then pointed out, and its connexion with revealed 
|religion admirably illustrated. Valuable notes 
conclude the whole. It is no easy task, but we 


| notice. 


those of natural theology—except, indeed, 
that the latter are far more sublime in them. 
selves, and incomparably more interesting to 
us? Where is the logical precision of the ar- 
rangement, which would draw a broad line of de- 
marcation between the two speculations, giving 
to the one the name and the rank of a science, 
and refusing it to the other, and affirming that 


will select a few extracts to exhibit the cha-|the one rested upon induction, but not the 
racter of the volume, and leave the rest to the | other ? rue, ‘ 
|judgment of readers, and perhaps to another directly of that Great Being’s existence in 


We have, it is true, no experience 


whom we believe as our Creator; nor have we 


After referring to the thirst now entertained | the testimony of any man relating such ex- 


|for geological discoveries, and particularly in 


Out upon it ! we will do our duty first (though | knowledge are evinced in the works and functions of | 


we confess it, hastily and imperfectly), and 
then for Epsom with what rapidity we may. 

What an extraordinaryman is this Brougham! 
How wonderfully active in mind, and how 
encyclopzdiacal in information. In the dedica- | 
tion to Earl Spencer, he says of his work,— | 

“Tt was, with the exception of the Third 
Section of Part I., and the greater portion of 
the notes, written at the end of 1830, in| 
1831, and the latter part of 1833, and a portion 
was added in the autumn of 1834. In those 
days I held the Great Seal of this kingdom ; 
and it was impossible to finish the work while 
many cares of another kind pressed upon me. 
But the first leisure that could be obtained was 
devoted to this object, and to a careful revision 
of what had been written in a season less au- 
spicious for such speculations.” 

Yes, with judicial, official, and parliamentary 
duties enough to weigh down the energies of 
any giant in intellect, he found time to compose 
the greater part of this very able volume, a 
volume at once sound and logical in its data, 
and close and philosophical in its reasoning. 
That he has had the assistance of Sir Charles 
Bell in some of the illustrations, is hardly a 
drawback on our admiration of the wonderful 
powers which could produce such an essay 
under suck circumstances.* 





* This assistance is acknowledged by the noble author, 
and its nature is evident in suc es as the follow- 
ing:—‘* The same remarks apply to every part of the 
animal body. The use to which each member is sub- 
Servient, and the manner in which it is enabled so to 
— its functions as to serve that appointed use, is 
fearnt by an induction of the strictest kind. But it is 
impossible to my that what induction thus teaches 
orms the great bulk of all natural theology. The 

luestion which the theologian always puts upon each 
moe of a purpose manifestly accomplished is this: 

Suppose I had this operation to orm by mechanical 
ot and were acquainted with the laws regulating 
ee of matter, should I attempt it in any other way 

I here see practised?’ If the answer is in the 
ppd meh eaper ag no is irresistible that some power, 
Knowledg g with design, and 





g the supy 
thi e, employed the means which we see used. But 
is negative answer is the result of reasoning founded 
Upon induction, and rests upon thesame evidence whereon 
ielioen ines of all physical science are discovered and 


un 80 inevitably leads is a truth in natural theology ; 
it is only another way of asserting that design and 


|mature. It may further illustrate the argument to take 
one or two other examples. When a bird’s egg is ex- 


amined, it is found to consist of three parts; the chick, | 


| the yolk in which the chick is placed, and the white in 
|which the yolk swims. The yolk is lighter than the 


| 


perience of his own. But so, neither we, nor 
any witnesses in any age, have ever seen those 
works of that Being, the lost animals that once 
peopled the earth; and yet the lights of in- 
ductive science have conducted us to a full 
knowledge of their nature, as well as a perfect 


white; and it is attached to it at two points, joined by a | belief in their existence. Without any evidence 
—" o= sather plane, below the centre « ay 8 “4 ~~ |from our senses, or from the testimony of eye- 
yolk. From this arrangement it must follow that the : H ; se 

chick is always uppermost, roll the egg how you will; panes nag — believe in the — and 
consequently, the chick is always kept nearest to the | qualities of those animals, because we infer by 
rang of fy 4 mather wile — Ay ey 4 the induction of facts that they once lived, and 

’ m, that any one acqu wi } ° ° - 

motion had to contrive things so as to secure this position | WeTC endowed with @ certain nature. This 
for the little speck or sac in question, in order ee its is called a doctrine of inductive philosophy. Is 
receiving the necessary heat from the hen—could he | ; ine of the same philosoph 

proceed otherwise than by placing it in the lighter liquid, | it less a doctrine eo pays that 


And the inference to which that negative | — 


and suspending that liquid in the heavier, so that its 


|the eye could not have been made without a 


centre of gravity should be above the line or plane of | knowledge of optics; and as it could not make 





not; for in no other way could 


his purpose be accomplished. This position is attained 


itself, and as no human artist, though possessed 


by a strict induction ; it is supported by the same kind of | Of the knowledge, has the skill and power to 


evidence on which all physical truths rest. But it leads 
| by a single step to another truth in natural theology ; that 
the egg must have been formed by some hand skilful in 
| mechanism, and acting under the knowledge of dynamics. 
The forms of the bones and joints, and the tendons or 
| cords which play over them, afford a variety of instances 
\of the most perfect mechanical adjustment. Sometimes 
the power is sacrificed for rapidity of motion, and some- 
times rapidity is sacrificed for power. Our knee-pan, or 
patella, throws off the tendon which is attached to it 
rom the centre of motion, and therefore adds to the 
power of the muscles of the thigh, which enable us to 
| rise or to leap. We havea mechanism of precisely the same 
kind in the lesser joints, where the bones, answering the 


e toes of the ostrich, the material is different, but 
the mechanism is the same. An elastic cushion is placed 
between the tendon and the joint, which, whilst it throws 
off the tendon from the centre of motion, and therefore 
adds to the power of the flexor muscle, gives elasticity to 
the bottom of the foot. And we r ise the intention 
of this when we remember that this bird does not fly, but 
runs with great swiftness, and that the whole weight 
rests upon the foot, which has but little relative breadth ; 
these elastic cushions serving in some degree the same 
Office as the elastic frog of the horse’s hoof, or the cushion 
in the bottom of the camel's foot. The web-foot of a 
water-fowl is an inimitable paddle; and all the ingenuity 
of the present day exerted to improve our steam-boats 
makes nothing to approach it. 
toes of the duck is so directed over the heads of the bones 
of the thigh and leg, that it is made tight when the crea- 
ture bends its leg, and is relaxed when the leg is stretched 


together, in consequence of the bent position of the bones 
of the leg pressing on the tendon. When, on the con- 
trary, it pushes the leg out straight, in making the stroke, 
the tendons are relieved from the pressure of the heel- 
bone, and the toes are permitted to be fully extended and 
at the same time time expanded, so that the web between 
them meets the resistance of a large volume of water.” 





“* © Hence called Sesamoid from Sesamum, a kind of 
grain,” 





The flexor tendon of the | all. 


} 
} 


| 


fashion it by his handy-work, that there must 
exist some being, of knowledge, skill, and power, 
superior to our own, and sufficient to create 
it ?”” 

Another fine argument is thus finely put :— 

‘¢ The evidence for the existence of mind is 
to the full as complete as that upon which we 
believe in the existence of matter. Indeed it is 
more certain and more irrefragable. The con- 
sciousness of existence, the perpetual sense that 


purposes of the patella, are formed of a diminutive size.* | we are thinking, and that we are performing 
nt 


the operation quite independently of all ma- 
terial objects, proves to us the existence of 
a being different from our bodies, with a de- 
gree of evidence higher than any we can have 
for the existence of those bodies themselves, or 
of any other part of the material world. It is 
certain— proved, indeed, to demonstration — 
that many of the perceptions of matter which 
we derive through the senses are deceitful, and 
seem to indicate that which has no reality at 
Some inferences which we draw respect- 
ing it are confounded with direct sensation or 
perception — for example, the idea of motion ; 


out. When the bird draws its foot up, the toes are drawn | other ideas, as those of hardness and solidity, 


are equally the result of reasoning, and often 
mislead. Thus, we never doubt, on the testi- 
mony of our senses, that the parts of matter 
touch —that different bodies come in contact 
with one another, and with our organs of sense ; 


|and yet nothing is more certain than that their 


still is some small distance between the bodies 
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which we think we perceive to touch. Indeed, it 
is barely possible that all the sensations and per- 
ceptions which we have of the material world 
may be only ideas in our own minds: it is 
barely possible, therefore, that matter should 
have no existence. But that mind—that the 
sentient principle —that the thing or the being 
which we call “7” and “we,” and which 
thinks, feels, reasons—should have no exist- 
ence, is a contradiction in terms. Of the two 
existences, then, that of mind as independent 
of matter is more certain than that of matter 
apart from mind. Ina subsequent branch of this 
discourse, we shall have occasion to treat again 
of this question, when the constitution of the 
soul with reference to its future existence be- 
comes the subject of discussion. At present 
we have only to keep steadily in view the 
undoubted fact, that mind is quite as much an 
integral part of the universe as matter.” 

A descriptive explanation of eloquent speak- 
ing is worthy of quotation, were it only for the 
language in which it is couched, and its high 
imaginative flight, It is designed to illustrate 
the force acquired by habit. 

** Whoever has observed the extraordinary 
feats performed by calculators, orators, rhym- 
ers, musicians, nay, by artists of all descrip- 
tions, can want no further proof of the power 
that man derives from the contrivances by 
which habits are formed in all mental exer- 
tions. The performances of the Italian Jm- 
provvisatori, or makers of poetry off-hand upon 
any presented subject, and in almost any kind 
of stanza, are generally cited as the most sur. 
prising efforts in this kind. But the power of 
eatempore speaking is not less singular, though 
more frequently displayed, at least in this 
country. A practised orator will declaim in 
measured and in various periods — will weave 
his discourse into one texture—form paren- 
thesis within parenthesis — excite the passions, 
or move to laughter — take a turn in his dis. 
course from an accidental interruption, making 
it the topic of his rhetoric for five minutes to 
come, and pursuing in like manner the new 
illustrations to which it gives rise— mould his 
diction with a view to attain or to shun an 
epigrammatic point, or an alliteration, or a dis- 
cord ; and all this with so much assured reli- 
ance on his own powers, and with such perfect 
ease to himself, that he shall even plan the next 
sentence while he is pronouncing off-hand the 
one he is engaged with, adapting each to the 
other, and shall look forward to the topic which 
is to follow and fit in the close of the one he is 
handling to be its introducer; nor shall any 
auditor be able to discover the least difference 
between all this and the portion of his speech 
which he has got by heart, or tell the transition 
from the one to the other.” 

We conclude, for the present, with the close 
of the third section :— 

**Such is the process of reasoning by which 
we infer the existence of design in the natural 
and moral world. To this abstract argument 
an addition of great importance remains to be 
made. The whole reasoning proceeds neces- 
sarily upon the assumption that there exists a 
being or thing separate from, and independent 
of, matter, and conscious of its own existence, 
which we call mind. For the argument is — 
*¢ Had I to accomplish this purpose, T should 
have used some such means;” or, ‘* Had 
used these means, I should have thought I was 
accomplishing some such purpose.’’ Perceiving 
the adaptation of the means to the end, the in- 
ference is, that some being has acted as we 
should ourselves act, and with the same views. 
But when we so speak, and so reason, we are 





all the while referring to an intelligent i as there are hearts to feel his powerful 
ciple or existence ; we are referring to our mind, | influence, and heads to appreciate his extra. 
and not to our bodily frame. The agency which | ordinary genius. 
we infer from this reasoning is, therefore, a} ‘* Byron (says Mr. Driver) affected mystery ; 
spiritual and immaterial agency—the working and the half-thinking and all-credulous por. 
of something like our own mind—an intelli- tions of the world judged of him only as he 
gence like our own, though incomparably more seemed, and not as he really was. And yet 
powerful and more skilful. The being of whom with all his apparent ambiguity, there ‘has 
we thus acquire a knowledge, and whose opera- | rarely been a man whose heart has been more 
tions as well as existence we thus deduce from nakedly exposed by himself, or more violently 
a process of inductive reasoning, must be a/torn open by others. Had his breast been of 
spirit, and wholly immaterial. But his being crystal, and his thoughts inscribed within it, 
such is only inferred, because we set out with | his natural character could not have been more 
assuming the separate existence of our own | distinctly revealed to the close observer than 
mind, independently of matter. Without that |it has been in his conduct, his correspondence, 
we never could conclude that superior inéelli- his conversations :—and if from his poems we 
gence existed or acted. The belief that mind | withdraw the veil of fancy, they will, in many 
exists is essential to the whole argument by instances, be found to be no less faithful mir. 
which we infer that the Deity exists. This rors of his nature. There are, however, com. 
belief we have shewn to be perfectly well | paratively but few persons who are disposed to 
grounded, and further occasions of confirm. do more than take the popular or conventional 
ing the truth of it will occur under another |character of a man, as they would his bust or 
head of discourse. But, at any rate, it is the | his portrait—because it is meant for him. If, 
foundation of Natural Theology in all its | therefore, I have ventured to introduce the 
branches ; and upon the scheme of material-|poet in his proper person, and to present him 
ism, no rational, indeed no intelligible, account | with what I believe to have been the natural 
can be given of a first cause, or of the creation | breathings of his thoughts upon his lips, it has 
or government of the universe.” * {not been done with presumption; but in the 
With the last paragraph we acknowledge | hope, the more perspicuously to reveal, through 
that we are not quite so well satisfied ; but we | himself, his real character and sentiments—to 
add it for the consideration of others :— | remove the aspersions that have been cast upon 
‘*¢ The preceding observations have been di-, him—and to point out fairly the better por- 
rected to the inquiries respecting the design tions of his nature. And, as he had unques- 
exhibited in the universe. But the other parts tionably some important failings, I have en- 
of the first great branch of natural theology deavoured to meet them temperately ; and also 
come strictly within the scope of the same to answer some of the more sceptical of his 
reasoning. Thus, all the proofs of the Deity’s | opinions :—if, indeed, the flippant and reckless 
personality, that is, his individuality, his unity ; language in which he has sometimes indulged 
all the evidence which we have of his works, ;can seriously be considered as expressive of his 
shewing throughout not only that they pro-|real opinions.” 
ceeded from design, but that the design is ofone; And he has performed his task ably and 
distinctive kind—that they come from the hand | beautifully; thereby establishing himself as a 
not only of an intelligent being, but a being poet of no mean rank in our living republic. 


| whose intellect is specifically peculiar, and al- As a general example, we will quote the follow- 


ways of the same character,—all these proofs ing lines put into Harold’s mouth :— 
are in the most rigorous sense inductive.” | ** And only this becomes myself to say :~ 

In one of the notes (p. 248) isa vigorous and = tam grey — my eee, fn a 
most successful examination of David Hume’s| —‘Gainat others’ peace. T have been indiscreet ! 
philosophy, which we cordially recommend to (The harsh will stamp it with a harder name) 
the public as a noble proof of the author’s; | But—in the stronger import of our crimes— 
powers, and a complete settlement of a most | 


I have not been dishonest—on my honour! 
important metaphysical inquiry, or rather, per- | 


I have not been blood-guilty—on my life! 
I have not waylaid Virtue—on my soul, 
haps, psychological principle. 


| I never have! Of those whom I have wronged, 
| (And they are few)—the chiefest is—myself. 
| And he who frames my Epitaph would do 
| Me no injustice, but the World some kindness, 
If he would simply write upon my tablet, 

Here lies the Enemy of Harold!” 


But we would speak rather of the beauties of 
this production than of its statements and rea- 
soning : it opens finely, and gives promise of 
the writer’s powers :— 


«*« Now, on the topmost Alp, the morning-star 
Extinguishes his torch. Along the far 








Harold de Burun. A Semi-Dramatic Poem ; 
in Six Scenes. By Henry Austen Driver, 
Author of “ The Arabs,” a Poem. Post 8vo. | 
pp: 154. London, 1835. Longman and Co. 

As we differ in great degree from the author’s 

view of the character of Byron, for which he 

has here made a very poetical apology, we shall , 

entrench ourselves in the old good-natured 

adage “de mortuis nil nisi bonum,” avoid | en pe tng og —— ww 

controversial points, and simply consider the) nd, to the east, old Ocean, ashelaves 

volume as a production of talent, not unworthy! — ‘The kindling shores of many a distant isle, 

of the literary fame of the poet, which, what-| Sees the white lilies of his foamy waves 


ever were his errors, will continue to blaze so| Blush into roses at Aurora's smite.” 
; : | And the annexed brevities will further in- 


stance the taste and originality of his concep- 
tions :— 
«* Hold, glozing hypocrite! thy pity falls 
Like salt upon a wound, without its power 
Of after-healing.” 
«« True peer is he—of men the noblest far— 
Who by his virtues strives to have no peer. 
Who, t and single in his deeds, becomes 
One of an Order, only as a star 
Is constellated in a heavenly si 





* «< It is worthy of observation, that not the least allu- 
aion is made in Dr. Paley’s work to the argument here 
stated, although it is the foundation of the whole of Na- + 
tural Theology. Not only does this author leave entirely 

touched th a priori (as it is called), and also | 





e arg’ 
all the inductive arguments derived from the phenomena | 
of mind, but he does not even advert to the argument 
upon which the inference of design must of necessity rest | 


—that design which is the whole subject of his book. | 
Nothing can more evince his distaste or incapacity for | 
— a, He —- the ver = 
whic! lone sceptics dispute. In combating him they i rious whole, 
would assert that he begged the whole question; for cer- | varteaweanaele ro ‘Cae lustre.” 
tainly they do not deny, at least in modern times, the | ¢ 

fact of adaptation. As to the fundamental doctrine of | ** Harold. 

causation, not the least allusion is ever made to it in any | Nay, Teresa, why 
of his writings, even in his Moral Philosophy.” i Receive me with such sad, uncertain joy? 
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With tears so sparkling—they are all but smiles; 

With smiles so dewy—they are all but tears. 
Teresa. - , 

Harold, you know that sorrow weds with bliss 

When we but meet—to say that we must part. 

O, must this be? Canst thou, too, love and leave? 

Are thy caresses such as the poor rose _ 

Sighs o’er, whose loveliness can not retain 

The breeze that kisses her—and turns away 2” 


« See how the glowing prospect looks upon us! 

With what a rich, unpaintable repose ! 

It is the calm, the stilly hour of love : 

That soft half-sleep of Nature when all things 
Are dozing into twilight, while the moon 

Steps forth to wake them with her gentle kiss 
Of light and beauty. Heaven and earth are peace; 
The broad blue ocean and the deep blue sky, 
Looking with ae a in each other’s face, 

Are blushing fondly ; in the drowsy dells 

The water-chimes of rill and rivulet 

Are playing silverly their serenade; _ 

Soft winds are toying with the yielding trees ; 
And the last sun-gleam from the saddening vale 
Still hangs upon the mountain’s neck of snow, 
As loath to leave it.—’Tis the hour of Love!” 

« The Past—the Present—and the Future—are 
Three sisters, hand-in-hand. The first is clad 
In mourning, weeping; and the last is veiled : 

But she who is between them hath a face 
That takes complexion from our feelings.—Much 
*Tis in our power to make her smile upon us.” 

A melancholy truth, — Byron himself could 
not have told a sadder truth, in finer language, 
though inspired by her of whom he is here made 
to ask :— 

“ And why that bosom, white as omg | 
(Save when suffused with the warm flus 
Like the inglowing of the opal)—why 
Heaves it with the heart’s beatings heavily ?” 

Again :— 

‘« Faithful to me, I love her still; but feel 

(As she feels too) that utter weariness 
Which must be theirs who take a false position. 
We live as though we breathed exhausted air.” 


And again :— 


pearl— 
of feeling, 


«* Bonds like ours, Teresa, 
When swells the breast the highest with affection, 
Press the more painfully on the full heart.” 


And yet again :— 
‘« There are some hearts, Teresa, 
Which, when the fire of passion is extinct, 
Cast their cold ashes o’er the very shrine 
That kindled their devotion :—mine still burns.” 


The following is touching—Harold exclaims : 


‘* The unforgiving will remember me 
When I am low; and lift triumphant hands, 
Knowing that mine will be so still: in phalanx 
They will assail me when I have no shield 
But the cold marble o’er my colder breast ; 
Which yet shall not repel them: they will strike 
In anger—that they cannot make me feel. 

But I shall mock them from the sepulchre 
With haughty silence.” 

** Land of my birth! I ever loved her well :— 
Though in the pettish moments of my wrongs, 
As when a lover from his mistress turns, 

I feigned I could despise her, still I loved. 

O, when I left her now long-longed-for shores, 

I looked upon her with an exile’s eye, 

And with a heart high-swelling like the waves 
That bore me from her !—The last breath I drew 
Within her confines I gave her back again 

In a deep sigh.” 


“Tn youth my mind was all Olympian! crowned 
With radiant deities; the mutable 
Mythology of Hope. What have they left ? 
Nought_but their dim, cold effigies within 
This dome of memory—the mind’s Pantheon !” 

, «Tis a fine gift, 
That which hath power, like Moses’ rod, to draw 
Fresh springs of pleasure e’en from barren rocks! 
There are more poets in the world than they 
Who write their thoughts, and some perhaps the 
: purest: 
For there are incommunicable things, 
Sweet flowers that grow within the silent breast, 
So delicate, they wither in expression !”” 
** Poet amon ts, 
(As oft hath been) thou mayst beans too many. 
Some few there be who wear their laurels well; 
But there are those—mere hucksters of the mind— 
Who, while they throng the intellectual mart, 
Bear no competitors. ‘transcending these, 
z hy glory may become a fatal thing. 
= through the mantle of his s: reading fame 
lerced by a crowd of daggers, t oung bard 

a with his laurels, by their envious hands.” 

“ But most I charge you—write not, if y 
Pine ’neath life's petty and degrading tases po 
be Poesy, though noble when a mistress, 

omes & thing most abject when a slave.” 


The picture of Shelley, pp. 141-2, is well 
drawn ; but we have done enough to shew that 
the true spirit of poesy dwells within the 
author, and bespeak for him that meed of 
admiration he has here so justly earned. In 
conclusion, we must notice that the versification 
is not always musical or correct—ew. gr. 

** Our love was once a bright and sunny stream, 

Its green marge sweet with the violets of hope;” 
and that there is a mint of new words, which 
we greatly dislike. Unpaintable may be a good 
adjective, but nihility is surely bad — as bad as 
nihilness would be. The little bit of democracy, 
p- 81, is not amiss in our day; but still it might 
as well have been left out. Nevertheless, Mr. 
Driver is a genuine poet. 





Mrs. Butler’s Journal. 

[Second and concluding notice. ] 
For the considerations alluded to in our last 
Gazette, we shall not enter into a minute dis- 
section of the offensive matters contained in 
these volumes :—a petticoat, however outraged 
by its wearer, has still some claims on the for- 
bearance of manly criticism. 

The unfavourable opinion of American man- 
ners which the author expresses, is sometimes, 
at least, hardly sustained by the proofs she ad- 
duces. That the ladies are addicted to tippling, 
| for example, is scarcely made out by the story 
|of a woman who attended bathers, and who 
|told Mrs. B. that she occasionally carried a 

glass of mint, or some such cordial, to them in 
| their baths! Again, we quote another specimen : 
| ** Arrived at Amboy, we disembarked and 
| bundled ourselves into our coach, ourselves, our 
namesake, and a pretty quiet lady, who was 
going, in much heaviness of heart, to see a sick 
| child. The roads were unspeakable; the day 
| moat delightfully disagreeable. My bruises 





made the saltatory movements of our crazy 
conveyance doubly torturing; in short, all 
| things were the perfection of misery. I at- 
| tempted to read, but found it utterly impossible 
|to do so. Arrived at the Delaware, we took 
| boat again ; and, as I was sitting very quietly 
{reading ‘ Contarini Fleming,’ with the second 
volume lying on the stool at my feet, the same 
unceremonious lady who had éorrowed it be- 
fore, snatched it up without addressing a single 
syllable to me, read as long as she pleased, and 
threw it down again in the same style when 
she went to dinner. Now I know that half 
the people here, if they were to read that in 
Mrs. Trollope, would say, ‘Oh, but you know 
she could not have been a lady ; ’tis not fair to 
| judge of our manners by the vulgar specimens 
{of American society which a steam-boat may 
|afford.’ Very true: but granting that she was 
; not a lady (which she certainly was not), sup- 
| posing her to have been a housemaid, or any 
| thing else of equal pretensions to good-breeding, 
| the way to judge is by comparing her, not with 
jJadies in other countries, but with housemaids 
{persons in her own condition of life ; and ’tis 
|most certain that no person whatsoever, how- 
ever ignorant, low, or vulgar, in England, 
would have done such a thing as that. But 
the mixture of the republican feeling of equal- 
| ity peculiar to this country, and the usual want 
| of refinement common to the lower classes of 
most countries, forms a singularly felicitous 
union of impudence and vulgarity to be met 
with nowhere but in America.” 

With regard to the manners of the gentlemen 
they are indeed, according to Mrs. B., exceed- 
jingly naught ; ex gr. 

‘*€ When the gentlemen joined us, they were 
all more or less ‘ how com’d you so indeed ?’ 
Mr. —aw and Mr. —me particularly. They put 











me down to the piano, and once or twice I 
thought I must have screamed. On one side 
vibrated dear Mr. . threatening my new 
gown with a cup of coffee, which he held at an 
awful angle from the horizontal line; singing 
with every body who opened their lips, and 
uttering such dreadfully discordant little squeals 
and squeaks, that I thought I should have died 
of suppressed laughter. On the other side, 
rather concerned, but not quite so much so, 
stood the Irishman; who, though warbling a 
little out of tune, and flourishing somewhat 
luxuriantly, still retained enough of his right 
senses to discriminate between Mr. *s yelps 
and singing, properly so called ; and accordingly 
pished! and pshawed! and oh Lorded! and 
good heavened ! away,—staring at the perpe- 
trator with indignant horror through his spec 
tacles, while his terrified wig stood on end in 
every direction, each particular hair appearing 
vehemently possessed with the centrifugal 
force. wi hi * Went into a shop to 
order a pair of shoes. The shopkeepers in this 
place, with whom I have hitherto had to deal, 
are either condescendingly familiar, or insolently 
indifferent in their manner. Your washer 
woman sits down before you, while you are 
standing speaking to her; and a shop-boy 
bringing things for your inspection, not only 
sits down, but keeps his hat on in your draw- 
ing-room. The worthy man to whom I went 
for my shoes was so amazingly ungracious, that 
at first I thought I would go out of the shop ; 
but recollecting that I should probably only go 
further and fare worse, I gulped, sat down, and 
was measured. All this is bad: it has its 
origin in a vulgar misapprehension, which con« 
founds ill breeding with independence, and leads 
people to fancy that they elevate themselves 
above their condition by discharging its duties 
and obligations discourteously. * ” a 
To say the truth, I think the system upon 
which all houses of public entertainment are 
conducted in this country is a sample of the 
patience and long suffering with which dirt, 
discomfort, and exorbitant charges may be 
borne by a whole community, without resist- 
ance, or even remonstrance. > * Oe 
improvement they have adopted on board these 
boats is to forbid smoking, except in the fore 
part of the vessel. I wish they would suggest 
that, if the gentlemen would refrain from 
spitting about too, it would be highly agreeable 
to the female part of the community. Th 
universal practice here of this disgusting trick 
makes me absolutely sick : every place is made 
a perfect piggery of—street, stairs, steam-boat, 
every where—and behind the scenes; and on 
the stage at rehearsal I have been shocked and 
annoyed beyond expression by this horrible 
custom. ‘To-day, on board the boat, it was a 
perfect shower of saliva all the time; and I 
longed to be released from my fellowship with 
these very obnoxious chewers of tobacco.+ * * 
The dignified and graceful influence which 
married women, among us, exercise over the 
tone of manners, uniting the duties of home to 
the charms of social life, and bearing, at once, 
like the orange-tree, the fair fruits of maturity 
with the blossoms of their spring, is utterly 
unknown here. Married women are either 
house-drudges and nursery-maids, or, if they 
_ + It has happened to me after a few hours travelling 
in a steam-boat to find the white dress, put on fresh in 
the —sa covered with yellow tobacco stains; nor is 
this very offensive habit confined to the lower orders 
alone. I have seen gentlemen spit upon the carpet of the 
room where they were sitting, in the company of women, 
without the slightest ; and I ber once 
seeing a gentleman, who was travelling with us, very 
deliberately void his tobacco juice into the bottom of 
the coach, instead of through the windows, to my ins 
expressible disgust, 
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appear in society, comparative ciphers ; and the 
retiring, modest, youthful bearing, which among 
us distinguishes girls of fifteen or sixteen, is 
equally unknown. Society is entirely led by 
chits, who, in England, would be sitting behind 
a pinafore; the consequence is, that it has 
neither the elegance, refinement, nor the pro- 
priety which belongs to ours ; but is a noisy, 
rackety, vulgar congregation of flirting boys 
and girls, alike without style or decorum. * * 
As to privacy at any time, or under any cir- 
cumstances, it is a thing that enters not into 
the imagination of an American. They do not 
seem to comprehend that to be from sunrise to 
sunset one of a hundred and fifty people con- 
fined in a steam-boat is in itself a great misery, 
or that to be left by one’s self and to one’s self, 
can ever be desirable. ‘They live all the days 
of their lives in a throng, eat at ordinaries of 
two or three hundred, sleep five or six in a 
room, take pleasure in droves, and travel by 
swarms. _ ” These democrats are 
as title-sick as a banker’s wife in England. My 
father told me to-day, that Mr. , talking 
about the state of the country, spoke of the 
lower orders finding their level: now this en- 
chants me, because a republic is a natural ano- 
maly ; there is nothing republican in the con- 
struction of the material universe; there be 
highlands and lowlands, lordly mountains as 
barren as any aristocracy, and lowly valleys as 
productive as any labouring classes. The feel- 
ing of rank, of inequality, is inherent in us, a 
part of the veneration of our natures ; and like 
most of our properties seldom finds its right 
channels—in place of which it has created arti- 
ficial ones suited to the frame of society into 
which the civilised world has formed itself. I 
believe in my heart that a republic is the noblest, 
highest, and purest form of government ; but I 
believe that, according to the present disposi- 
tion of human creatures, it is a mere beau idéal, 
totally incapable of realisation. What the 
world may be fit for six hundred years hence, 
I cannot exactly perceive; but in the mean 
time, it is my conviction that America will be 
a monarchy before I am a skeleton. One of 
the curses of living at an inn in this uncere- 
monious land :—Dr. walked in this even- 
ing accompanied by a gentleman, whom he 
forthwith introduced to us. I behaved very ill, 
as I always do on these occasions ; but it is an 
impertinence, and I shall take good care to 
certify such to be my opinion of these free and 
easy proceedings. The man had a silly manner, 
but he may be a genius for all that.” 

Eheu jam satis of this branch of Miss-repre- 
sentation. A poor English actor is still more 
awfully mauled by our heroine. Mr. Keppel, 
who is the brother of Mr. Fitzroy Kelly by the 
by, is the object of her inveterate ridicule: we 
give one of her daubs, for it is too coarse to be 
called a picture. 

‘© My gown was horribly ill-plaited, and I 
looked like a bluebag. The house was very 
full, and they received Mr. K —— with accla- 
mations and shouts of applause. When I went 
on, I was all but tumbling down at the sight of 
my Jafher, who looked like the apothecary in 
Romeo and Juliet, with the addition of some 
devilish red slashes along his thighs and arms. 
The first scene passed well and so: but, oh, 
the next, and the next, and the next to that. 
Whenever he was not glued to my side (and 
that was seldom), he stood three yards behind 
me; he did nothing but seize my hand, and 
grapple to it so hard, that unless I had knocked 
him down (which I felt much inclined to try), 
I could not disengage myself. In the senate 
scene, when I was entreating for mercy, and 














struggling, as Otway has it, for my life, he was 
prancing round the stage in every direction, 
flourishing his dagger in the air: I wish to 
Heaven I had got up and run away ; it would 
but have been natural, and have served him 
extremely right. In the parting scene,—oh 
what a scene it was !—instead of going away 
from me when he said ‘ farewell for ever,’ he 
stuck to my skirts, though in the same breath 
that I adjured him, in the words of my part, 
not to leave me, I added, aside, ‘ Get away 
from me, oh do!’ When I exclaimed, ‘ Not 
one kiss at parting,’ he kept embracing and 
kissing me like mad; and when I ought to 
have been pursuing him, and calling after him, 
‘ Leave thy dagger with me,’ he hung himself 
up against the wing, and remained dangling 
there for five minutes. I was half crazy ! and 
the good people sate and swallowed it all: they 
deserved it, by my troth, they did. I prompted 
him constantly ; and once, after struggling in 
vain to free myself from him, was obliged, in 
the middle of my part, to exclaim, ‘ You hurt 
me dreadfully, Mr. Keppel!’ He clung tc me, 
cramped me, crumpled me,—dreadful! I never 
experienced any thing like this before, and 
made up my mind that I never would again. I 
played of course like a wretch, finished my part 
as well as I could, and, as soon as the play was 
over, went to my father and Mr. Simpson, and 
declared to them both my determination not to 
go upon the stage again, with that gentleman 
for a hero. Three trials are as many as, in 
reason, any body can demand, and come what 
come may, I will not be subjected to this sort 
of experiment again. At the end of the play, 
the clever New Yorkians actually called for 
Mr. Keppel! and this most worthless clapping 
of hands, most worthlessly bestowed upon such 
a worthless object, is what, by the nature of 
my craft, Iam bound to care for! I spit at it 
from the bottom of my soul!” 

Her own profession, which has made her all 
that she is, appears to be equally odious to our 
fair and indignant authoress ; and, with regard 
to the press, which helped her too good-natur- 
edly to her success and elevation, there is no 
dunghill in Christendom upon which so much 
filth and ordure is flung. 

‘* A gentleman of the press, by name . 
paid us an evening visit. He seems an intel- 
ligent young man enough ; and when he spoke 
of the autumnal woods, by the Oneida lake, his 
expressions were poetical and enthusiastic ; and 
he pleased me. He seems to think much of 
having had the honour of corresponding with 
sundry of the small literati of London. Je lui 
en fais mon compliment.” In a note it is added, 
‘* Except where they have been made political 
tools, newspaper writers and editors have never, 
I believe, been admitted into good society in 
England. It is otherwise here: newspapers 
are the main literature of America ; and I have 
frequently heard it quoted, as a proof of a man’s 
abilities, that he writes in such and such a 
newspaper.” 

Why a newspaper editor should not be ad- 
mitted into at least as good society in England 
as an impertinent actress, we are at a loss to 
imagine; particularly if they have the sense 
not to be ashamed of that line of life by which 
they and their families have acquired some 
claims to distinction.* Not so thinks Mrs. B. 

‘* Here (she exclaims) I do solemnly swear, 
never again, with my own good will, to become 
acquainted with any man in any way connected 

* At p. 114, Mrs. Butler says:— 

** Mr. H—— and his nephew called: the latter asked 
me if I was at all apprehensive? No, by my troth, I am 
not; and that not 
think it very probable the Yankees may like to shew their 





use I feel sure of success, for I | 





. Free“. 
with the public press. They are utterly un. 
reliable people, generally; their vocation re. 
quires that they should be so; and the very 
few exceptions I must forego, for however T 
might like them, I can neither respect nor ap. 
prove of their trade: for trade it is, in the 
vilest sense of the word. - 7 In 
the middle of the evening, Dr. —— asked if 
I would allow him to introduce to me one 

fr. , a very delightful man, full of abili- 
ties, and writer in such and such a paper. I 
immediately called to mind my resolution, and 
refused. In the mean time, Mrs. —~, less 
scrupulous, and without asking my leave, 
brought the gentleman up, and introduced 
him. I was most ungracious and forbidding, 
and meant to be so. I am sorry for this, but 
I cannot help it: he is ’s brother, too, 
which makes me doubly sorry. As he is an 
agreeable man, and ——’s brother, I esteem 
and reverence him; but as he belongs to the 
press-gang, I will not know him.” 

Perhaps it was because he wrote for the press 
that she thus speaks of Samuel Johnson : 

** What a dense fool that fat old Johnson 
must have been in matters of poetry! his notes 
upon Shakespeare make one swear, and his 
summing up of the ‘ Winter’s Tale’ is worthy 
of a newspaper-critic of the present day,—in 
spirit, I mean, not language ; Dr. Johnson al- 
ways wrote good English. What dry, and 
sapless, and dusty earth, his soul must have 
been made of, poor fat man!” 

The volumes have some poetry interspersed 
when the young lady’s exuberance could not be 
restrained within the limits of plain prose. It 
is not of the highest class, but displays talent 
and feeling. We select two examples. 

«* Why art thou weeping 
Over the happy, happy dead, 
Who are gone away, 
From this life of clay, 
From this fount of tears, 
From this burthen of years, 
From sin, from sorrow, 
From sad ‘ to-morrow,’ 
From struggling and creeping: 
Why art thou weeping, 
Oh, fool! for the dead ? 
Why art thou weeping, 
Over the steadfast faithful dead, 
Who can never change, 
Nor grow cold and strange, 
Nor turn away, 
In a single day, 
From the love they bore, 
And the faith they swore, 
Who are true for ever, 
Will slight thee never, 
But love thee still, 
Through good and ill, 
With the constancy 
Of eternity ; ; 
Why art thou weeping, 
Oh, fool! for the dead ? 
They are your only friends ; 
For where this foul life ends, _ 
Alone beginneth truth, and love, and faith, 5s 
All which sweet blossoms are preserved by death. 
Ballad. 
«¢ The Lord’s son stood at the clear spring-head, 
The May on the other side, \ 
« And stretch me your lily hand,’ he said, 
* For I must mount and ride. 
« And waft me a kiss across the brook, 
And a curl of your yellow hair; 
Come summer or winter, I ne'er shall look 
Again on your eyes so fair. 
* Bring me my coal-black steed, my squire, 
Bring Fleetfoot forth !’ he cried; _ 
* For three-score miles he must not tire, 
To bear me to my bride. 
« His foot must be swift, though my heart be slow; 
He carries me towards my sorrow ; 
To the Earl's proud daughter I made my vow, 
And I must wed her to-morrow.’ 
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because, thank God! I do not care whether 2 pa 
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not: the whole thing is too loathsome to me, 
failure or success to affect me in the least, aud therefore 
J feel neither neryous nor anxious about it. 
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The Lord’s son stood at the altar-stone,— 
The Earl’s proud daughter near: 

«And what is that ring you have gotten on, 
That you kiss so oft and so dear? 


« Js it a ring of the yellow gold, i 

Or something more precious and bright ? 
Give me that ring in my hand to hold, 

Or I plight ye no troth to-night.’ 


«It is not a ring of the yellow gold, _ 
But something more precious and bright ; 
But never shall hand, save my hand, hold 
This ring by day or night.’ 
* And now I am your wedded wife, 
Give me the ring, I pray.’— 4 
«You may take my lands, you may take my life, 
But never this ring away.’ 
They sat at the board, and the lady bride 
Red wine in a goblet poured ; 
«And pledge me a health, sweet sir,’ she cried, 
* My husband and my lord.’ 


The cup to his lips he had scarcely press’d, 
When he gasping drew his breath ; 

His head sank down on his heaving breast, 
And he said, ‘It is death ! it is death! — 


«Oh, bury me under the gay green shaw 
By the brook, ’neath the heathery sod, 
Where last her blessed eyes I saw, 
Where her blessed feet last trod !’” 

One example of bathos has amused us on 
the voyage; and we shall conclude with this 
illustration of sordid anxiety and sentimental 
commiseration. 

“At about four o’clock a schooner came 
alongside with a news collector ; he was half 
devoured with queries; news of the cholera, 
reports of the tariff and bank questions were 
loudly demanded: poor people! how anxiously 
they looked for replies to the first! Mr. . 
upon whose arm I leant, turned pale as death 
while asking how it had visited Boston. Poor 
fellow! poor people all! my heart ached with 
their anxiety.” Anon, “ All was excitement 
and joyous confusion; poor Mr. alone 
seemed smitten with sudden anxiety; the 
cholera reports had filled him with alarm, lest 
his agent should have died, and his affairs on 
his arrival be in confusion and ruin— poor 
fellow ! I was very sorry for him.” 

And now we have done with Mrs. Butler, 
for which we are extremely thankful. Her 
tour to Utica, Trenton, Syracuse, Genesee, 
Niagara, &c. has nothing of peculiar interest ; 
and abounds only in her pet and cant phrases, 
which are before but too familiar to the reader. 
She “ daudles,” “* packs herself into her bon- 
net,” reads cantos of Dante almost every day, 
pules about ships and steamers, and writes so 
much in her journal, that we are sure the hun- 
dredth part cannot have been published. Yet 
tis pity that more than enough has appeared ; 
and we can only say, it would have been better 
for her and all who feel an interest in her wel- 
fare, that the whole had been thrown down 
the falls of Niagara. 











The Life of Edmund Kean, fc. 

[Second notice: Conclusion. ] 

It would be needless now to follow the bio- 
grapher of Kean through his pleasant details 
of the hero’s early rambles, his rope-dancing, 
cireus-riding, monkey and harlequin perform- 
ances, &c. &c., nor would it reward our pains 
were we to enter into his private story, his 
courtship, marriage, family affairs, and matri- 
monial freaks. All we shall add to our pre- 
ceding notice is a selection of passages most 
likely to interest or amuse our readers. 

‘Mr. and Mrs. Knowles — his unpublished 
Play of Leo, or the Gipsy. — Five-and-twenty 
years ago, Mr. Knowles, the now well-known 
author of ‘ Virginius’ and ‘ The Hunchback,’ 
Was an obscure actor, or rather singer, at Wa- 
terford, in Ireland. He and his wife were at 
that time members of Cherry’s company; and 


with Kean. Knowles was even then an au- 
thor, having, we believe, written various songs 
and small pieces of poetry. At all events, he 
produced, at this period, a drama, in which 
Kean filled the principal part. It was called 
‘ Leo, or the Gipsy.’ Never having been pub- 
lished, it would now, if entire, have been an 
object of considerable interest. It would have 
been curious to have seen how the most suc- 
cessful dramatic writer of the day entered upon 
his literary career. Unluckily, we are not able 
to shew this satisfactorily.” 

Mr. Procter, however, goes over the first three 
acts which are in his possession, from which we 
select an original and striking song :— 

«* The boat had heard the pilot’s ¢ hail,’ 
The oars were ready, and the wind 
Was sporting with the loosen’d sail, — 
That longed to leave the shore behind; 
When William press’d the lip again, 
That never lover press’d but he— 
That never lover press’d till then— 
And left his Emma for the sea. 


He did not find a watery grave— 
Unharin’d he stood the rising gale ; 
Unharm’d he rode the swelling wave, 
And, smiling, furl’d his faithful sail. 
But him, that winds and waves would spare, 
Relentless love no pity bore; 
For William’s heart was fond as e’er, 
But Emma !—Emma lov’d no more.” 

The account of the purchase of a yacht is 
very characteristic of the wayward actor :— 

** One night (or rather morning) he came 
home, ‘ tipsy as usual.’ His wife, tired with 
waiting for him, had retired to bed. He 
walked at once up to her room, full of joyful 
announcements. ‘I am about to make us 
both quite happy,’ said he, awakening her. 
‘I have purchased a beautiful yacht. You 
must be ready to go on board to-morrow. We 
will live on the Thames.’ Here his delight 
broke out into verse, and he began singing 
Moore’s song— 

* Come o’er the sea, 
Maiden, with me’ 
relieving the music, however, with ‘ D—n the 
world! we will see no one; I will have a boat 
to row me up to the theatre every evening, 
and will come back, after the play, to my home 
on the river. We will sail about all day. 
Hey! ‘ Come o'er the sea,’ &c. Oh! it will 
be an enchanting life.’ To all this, his wife 
(humouring him) assented, and promised to be 
ready in the morning. This obtained for her 
a night’s sleep. Even the tragedian addressed 
himself, as poets say, to his pillow, and dreamed 
(we will imagine, of the dolphins) until day- 
break. In the morning, when the fact of our 
hero having ‘ suffered a sea-change’ was for- 
gotten, or at least seemed a phantasy, 


* Proceeding from the beer-oppressed brain,’ 


the servant glided into the breakfast-room, and 
intimated that ‘a person’ had called about ‘ the 
yacht!’ This stunning announcement put a 
period to the pleasures of breakfast. The cold 
fowl appeared to have a fishy flavour: the eggs 
tasted as though they had come from an aquatic 
nest: the chairs seemed to undulate,—the table 
to rock, beneath the unexpected intelligence. 
What was to be done? Kean and his wife 
were rapidly approximating to a sort of sea- 
sickness, when ‘ the person’ entered, and ex- 
plained the mystery. It seemed that Kean, on 
the preceding evening, finding that to be ‘ half- 
seas over’ was very delightful, rashly calculated 
that water was his natural element. Upon the 
strength of this impression, he made haste to 
enter into a treaty with a person who chanced 
to be in the room with him (a sort of Ambrose 
Lamela, we suppose), who cherished his new 





it was there that he first became acquainted 


fancy; and he finally agreed to purchase ‘ the 





person’s’ yacht, at the sum of eighty guineas. 
The stranger, careful of trusting implicitly to 
the contracts of tragedians, even when in liquor, 
stipulated that he should receive thirty pounds, 
part of the purchase-money, ‘down.’ This 
would clench the bargain, and make all right. 
Kean, eager to make sure of his prize, signed 
an agreement, and also a cheque on Coutts and 
Co. for thirty pounds (each with a very un- 
steady hand), and went home rejoicing in his 
yacht. In the morning, his ardour for a naval 
life had abated; and when his new acquaint- 
ance (the cheque-taker) arrived in Clarges 
Street, and produced the document, the tra- 
gedian was very desirous of rescinding the 
contract. ‘There was, of course, some demur 
to this; but it was at last settled that the 
agreement should be abandoned, and that the 
stranger should retain the thirty pounds. This 
sum was intended as a reward, we suppose, for 
his own wit in making a bargain; or, perhaps, 
as a sort of moral lesson to the tragedian, 
warning him never again to take to water after 
he was saturated with wine.” 

His recklessness of money was, indeed, “ pro- 
digious.”” He was wont, which his biographer 
does not state, even in his most productive 
days, to get his notes, at one or two months, 
discounted by a notorious bill broker, who 
would give him 65/. or 70/. for the 100/. With 
this cash in hand, off would he start to the 
country on a revel, earn some two or three 
hundred pounds at a provincial theatre, return, 
pay off his acceptance, and, perhaps, before the 
end of the period at which it would have ex- 
pired, be quite as much in want of a similar 
accommodation! ! Our history says : 

“ He worked hard, earned vast sums of 
money, and spent them to the last penny. 
With the exception of some gifts to poor actors 
(we do not know the amount), an annual 
wherry to the Thames watermen, and an allow- 
ance of 50/. to his mother, Mrs. Carey—his 
earnings were consumed, for the most part, we 
believe, in matters of personal luxury. His 
travelling expenses were at all times very great 
(for he always travelled with four horses) —his 
suppers and ‘ treats’ were very frequent, and 
sometimes upon an extensive scale-——and, we 
suspect, that he must have lost and given away 
large sums, when in a state of intoxication. 
Indeed, he has more than once started up in 
the morning, and said, ‘ Send to Coutts’s in- 
stantly, and tell them not to pay any cheques 
this morning. I think that I remember writing 
some last night, but I forget what they were.” 
Upon these occasions, the messenger regularly 
returned with ‘ Messrs. Coutts and Co.'s com- 
pliments, and are sorry to inform Mr. Kean 
that two or three cheques of 50/., or 100/., or 
2007. [as the case might be] were paid soon 
after nine o’clock this morning.’ His attach- 
ments to ‘ the fair sex’— some of which might 
be innocent enough—were numerous. They 
occupied a good deal of his thoughts, and ab- 
stracted some of his money. It was a curious 
feature in these égaremens, that they all com- 
menced with one love letter. He had a circu- 
lar, in fact, which he despatched to the suc- 
cessive objects of his affection, and which, we 
must suppose, was couched in irresistible terms. 
The original has not been preserved; and, 
indeed, were it in our possession, we should be 
cautious of promulgating a ‘ Sesame’ that has 
succeeded in opening so many female hearts. 
It is not a part of our purpose to enter into any 
detail of the tragedian’s love affairs. It is better 
that they should rest in obscurity.” 

We now copy'a Transatlantic anecdote :— 

“Cooke was buried in New York; and 
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when Kean was there, he visited what was | sented itself to her sight. A few bitter words 
supposed to be his grave. Being a great ad-|escaped her. She felt inclined to commit 


mirer of the dead tragedian, he caused his body | profanation on the relic, but contented her-, 


to be taken up and removed to another place, | self with walking up and down, eyeing the 
and over the new grave he erected a monument, | object of her husband’s adoration with the 
in honour of the actor’s genius. In the transi-| most sincere disgust. She approached again ; 


tion, from the old grave to the new, Kean {and finally seized the bone (protecting her} 


abstracted one of the toe-bones. It was a little | fingers by a piece of paper), and ‘canted’ it 


black relic, and might have passed for a tobacco- | without ceremony into the adjoining garden. | 


stopper. Some persons even said, ‘ How do you | This garden belonged to the Duke of Portland, 
know that this belonged to Cooke ?’ but the and contained a well, which was dry; and it 
indignation of Kean at such scepticism, stifled was into this well that the illustrious bone 
all further questioning. He deposited the bone descended. In an instant, the House of Port- 


in his dressing-case, perfectly satisfied with its | land was unconsciously richer, by ten thousand | 
identity, locked it carefully up, and brought it | pounds, than it had been the hour before. The} 


to England. When he arrived here, the Drury | toe-bone was theirs! Was, do we say? Nay, 


Lane Company, rejoicing at the return of their it is theirs still, up to this present writing. It, 


‘head,’ resolved to meet and welcome him at| may easily be supposed, that a deed of this sort 
some distance from London, and (by their pre-| could not have been perpetrated without im- 
sence) grace his entry into the metropolis. | portant consequences. Accordingly, Mrs. Kean 
Elliston, as the principal person of the company, soon began to experience some fearful alarms ; 
led the procession. The actors followed, accord- and these were not allayed by a thundering rap 


ing to rank, and in due time arrived at Barnet. | at the door, which announced the tragedian’s | 
This was the place which Kean had appointed return. The door was opened, and he went) 
for receiving them. They were all to breakfast | straight into the library,—very drunk. When-| 
there, and then to return, in the tragedian’s ; ever he was drunk, he went to the toe for con- 


train, to London. On encountering the great solation. But now,—the toe was not there ! 
actor, they were about to welcome him, each | He rang the bell furiously. His wife answered 
after his own fashion, when he stopped them, | the summons, when an inquiry (made in a ter- 
with a serious air. ‘ Before you say a word, | rible voice) met her at the door of the room: 
my merry men,” said he—* Behold! fall down, |‘ Have you seen Cooke’s toe-bone ?’ After a 


and kiss this relic! This is the toe-bone of little pause, she said, ‘Cooke’s toe-bone, my| 
the greatest creature that ever walked the earth | dear ?’ ‘ Yes,’ returned he, sternly ; ‘why do. 


—of George Frederic Cooke. He was lying you reiterate my words? Cooke’s toe-bone, I 
without a monument, till I put one over him. | say.’ ‘ My dear,’ said his wife, submissively, 
Come, down with you all, and kiss the bone !’ | ‘ I’ll go down and look for it, if you wish :’ and 


Elliston, between doubt and reverence, fell} she went accordingly. In the meantime, all the 


upon his knees and kissed the ridiculous relic. | servants were called up (called out of their beds) 
Another dropped down with difficulty—(‘ Our | to assist in the search. The search, as will be 
son was fat.’) Then another came, and an-/ guessed, was fruitless. The tragedian waxed 
other ; and thus actor after actor followed, from | solemn. ‘Answer me,’ said he, ‘on your 
the beginning to the end of the line, till all had | souls: what has become of Cooke’s toe-bone ?” 
performed the ceremony. They then sate down | None of them knew. Each could disclaim any 


|tragedian’s answer :—the tone was a little 
sarcastic. ‘* Yes,’ returned the mother, ‘he’ 
can; and you shall see him.’ And accord. 
jingly, Charles began. His acting was, we are 
told, very clever; but it did not provoke a 
word from his father. He continued to lie on 
the sofa: he looked at the boy,—listened,— 
and, when all was over, said: ‘ There—that 
‘will do very well. Go along! Good night. 
It is time to go to bed. No more—a—actin i 
Charles.’ When the boy had retired, Kean 
broke out :—‘ That boy will be an actor if he 
tries; and if he should,’ added he with an 
emphasis, ‘ I’ll cut his throat!’ Mrs. Kean 
interfered — remonstrated — talked of other 
things—and tried different methods of allay- 
ing his agitation. The tragedian, however, 
continued drinking his brandy and water— 
glass after glass—stronger and stronger. He 
muttered—he swore—‘ The name of Kean 
shall die with me. It shall be buried in my 
coffin.’ At last,—after various palliatives, he 
became more composed, and Mrs. Kean retired 
to her bed-room ; leaving the perturbed spirit, 
as she supposed, quiet for the night. But the 
fates had ordered otherwise. For, after the 
lapse of an hour, as she says, ‘a great thump- 
ing in the house’ saluted her ears. She got 
up, in some alarm, and inquired the cause. A 
servant (Miller, we believe, the book-collector) 
answered, that he had been ordered to get 
ready his master’s clothes, for that he was 
* going out.’ This was about three o'clock in 
the morning. A hackney coach was sent for, 
and duly arrived; and into it were put the 
tragedian’s portmanteau, some of his books, a 
bottle of brandy, his pistols, and two lighted 
candles (one in each pocket of the coach). He 
| himself, ready to get in, seized his little spaniel 
|(Portia) by the neck, and, in the spirit of 
| Shylock, threw her into the coach. He then 
| 


followed in propria personé, telling his man 
to mount the box. ‘ And where shall we 





to breakfast,—‘* with what appetite’ we cannot | 
pretend to say. In an hour or two, the pro- 
cession formed again, and, with Kean at its 
head, took the road to London. Our hero, 
still a treasurer (of relics), although he had 
given up the post of master and treasurer to the 
Drury Lane Fund, led the way to his house in 
Clarges Street. Arrived there, the greater 
part of his brother actors left him, and Kean 
proceeded to the library. His first words were 
(to his wife), ‘I have brought Charles a for- 
tune. I have brought something that the 
Directors of the British Museum would give 
ten thousand pounds for; but — they shan’t 
have it.’ Mrs. Kean, lost in wonder, inquired 
what it was. ‘ Look here !’ said he, producing 
it. ‘Here itis. Here is the toe-bone of the 
greatest man that ever lived — the illustrious 
George Frederic Cooke!’ With that he pro- 
ceeded to deposit it gently on the mantel-piece, 
saying, in caution, ‘ Now, observe, I put this 
on the mantel-piece; but let no one dare to 
touch it. You may all look at it—at a distance ; 
but be sure that no one presumes to handle it.’ 
Here it remained for several months. Occa- 
sionally (to an intelligent visitor), he would 
explain the merits of the bone ; but otherwise, 
it was honoured only by his own single admira- 
tion. His wife detested the bone. The ser- 
vants hated it. The maids were afraid of it. 
They thought (probably) that it would get up 
and act. But no one ventured to hazard the 
tragedian’s displeasure by meddling with it. 
At last — it was one dull evening, when Kean 
had been absent from home for several days, 
and his wife was tired of waiting and watch- 





ing for him—the detestable toe-bone pre- 


participation in the robbery with a very safe|drive to, sir?’ asked the man. ‘To hell!’ 
conscience. He was satisfied as to their ig-| was the master’s answer. ‘ Very well, sir,’ 
norance, and sent them out of the room ; and | answered the servitor, and gave directions ac- 
then, turning to his wife, he addressed her|cordingly. The coachman, however, proceeded 
gravely and almost sadly,—‘ Mary, your son|to the Thames instead of to the Styx, and 
has lost his fortune. He was worth 10,0002. | stopped at Waterloo Bridge for further orders. 
Now he is a beggar.’ It occurred to the cul-!‘ I’ll get out here,’ said Kean. ‘ Wait both of 
prit, that another trip to America would have} you till I return. I shall be back in five 
enabled her husband to bring home even a foot; minutes.” They waited accordingly the five 
of the great Cooke, instead of a toe-bone only ; | minutes—fifty minutes ; they waited all night 
but she did not hazard the observation. Not-|—in vain! The tragedian did not return. 
withstanding the above anecdote, which the| But when the grey dawn began to warm into 
reader may rely on, we have not heard that absolute day, the coach, the brandy, and the 
our hero was ever limited to the embraces of| books, Portia and the pistols, and the rest of 
a strait waistcoat, or put under the care of a|the lumber, live and dead, were duly taken 
committee.”’ back to ‘the place from whence they came ;’ 
He nevertheless ought to have been. {and the coachman concluded his labours by 
And the following is only another example | demanding, with the air of a person privy to 
of his drunken insanity :— |an important mystery, a guinea for his fare! 
“‘ We must here retrace our steps a little;,; Thus ended one of our hero’s many farces of 
and recall a circumstance that happened pre-| * Much Ado about Nothing ;’ and thus began 
viously to Kean’s second expedition to America. |his—what shall we call it—hostility ?—to his 
One night, when the boy Charles had been|son. It is not to be imagined, of course, that 
exhibiting before his mother, and stirring up| Kean was jealous of his son’s acting; but 
her maternal pride by the merits of his acting, | simply, that it seemed to thwart a desire of his 
Kean suddenly returned home. His brow was| own, that the boy should never addict himself 
very moody. He had been playing Richard, | to the stage. Things, however, did not always 
and had come home in part of the Crook-| terminate in farce: they sometimes took the 
back’s dress. The ‘ trunks’ were still on him, | tone of tragedy. The ‘ acting’ of Charles was 
the wig, and part of the paint: the rest had remembered ever afterwards. The son, indeed, 
been rubbed off with a rough towel. He rang} did not repeat his performances, nor did he 
the bell, called for brandy and water, and | manifest any intention of going upon the stage; 
threw himself at full length on the sofa. To| but when differences arose (about the time of 
soothe the angry spirit, and to excite a little | the Cox trial) between his parents, he ‘clave 
admiration, perhaps for the boy, Mrs. Kean | to his mother, as the injured party, and as = 
said: ‘Do you know that Charles can act ?|best and tenderest friend. Kean—althoug 
and, really, very well.’ ‘ Indeed ! ’—was the| no disrespect was ever shewn towards him by 
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is son,—although (as we have said) that son 
stew no wilfulness towards the stage,—and 
although his own income was competent to 
maintain his family sumptuously,—estranged 
himself from the mother and the child.” 

The particulars are odious ; and the conduct 
of the boy, only sixteen years old, offers a noble 
contrast to the bloated buffoon —a redeeming 
of human nature. Yet, even in the father, 
when ill-health overtook him, there was some 
relenting. He performed with his son, and 
Mr. P. tells us: 

“ At Richmond, he continued to improve a 
little in health, and was even enabled to go out 
in his carriage. One day, however, having 
stayed out longer than usual (he had been to 
visit Miss Tidswell), and the weather being 
unusually cold, he came home exceedingly ill. 
He said that he had got his death-blow; asked 
for brandy, which he drank (saying, however, 
that it made him colder), and went to bed. 
This was the last time that he left his house. 
He grew gradually worse; reviving at times, 
however, sufficiently to speak of old times, and 
to talk on the subject of acting. In one of 
these intervals he wrote the following letter to 
his wife : 

* Thursday. 

‘My dear Mary, Let us be no longer fools. 
Come home. Forget and forgive! If I have 
erred, it was my head, not my heart, and most 
severely have I suffered for it. My future life 
shall be employed in contributing to your hap- 
piness ; and you, I trust, will return that feel- 
ing by a total obliteration of the past. Your 
wild, but really affectionate husband, 

‘ Theatre Royal, Richmond. EDMUND KEan.’ 
Mrs. Kean answered this appeal by proceed- 
ing at once to Richmond. She saw her hus- 
band once more, after seven years of estrange- 
ment, and the most complete forgiveness and 
reconciliation followed. She went again to him 
repeatedly, and the best understanding pre- 
vailed between them. All this was the work 
of their son.” 

His death speedily followed, and here we 
drop the curtain. 








ROSS’S EXPEDITION. 
| William Light the Steward’s Account 
concluded. | 

WE are glad to come to a conclusion of this 
unpleasant subject ; for, with every disposition 
to encourage emulous literature, and, conse- 
quently, to pass lightly over the errors of mis- 
taken talent, the Literary Gazette has but a 
public duty the more painful to perform, when 
obliged to expose discreditable quackery and 
unworthy pretension. 

“It has been mentioned, that on the death 
of Marslin, the armourer, his will was made by 
Mr. Light, the steward, bequeathing the whole 
of his property to his sister and his children ; 
it was, therefore, a matter of no little surprise 
tothe crew, when they were informed that Capt. 

had come to the determination to dispose 
of Marslin’s property, although it would have 
been a difficult task for him to have shewn by 
what right he disposed of property which by 
will was bequeathed to another. In other re- 
spects, it could not be expected, even if Capt. 

himself had taken upon himself the cha- 
Tacter of an auctioneer, that the property of the 
deceased would fetch very high prices, or even 
that any thing like its real value could be ob- 
tained. There certainly existed no necessity 
for the disposal of the property, for there was 
no want of room in the Victory to stow it 
away; and when it is considered that the 
“mount of some of the purchases made by the 


sailors was put to the debit account of their | information was issued to the public, that the 
wages, we cannot but coincide with the ma-| whole of the crew of the Victory had had their 
jority of the crew in the opinion which they | wages paid to the full amount, and that every 
entertained of this transaction. It was further | individual had been provided with a situation, 
the belief of Mr. Light, and some others of the | by which a competency was insured him for 
crew, that no part of the proceeds of the sale | the remainder of his life. The crew, however, 
ever reached the hands of those to whom it was | felt so indignant at the false representations 
bequeathed. - v4 " | which were continually inserted in the papers, 
** It was about eight o’clock in the morning | every statement of which led the public to 
that the Gazelle steam-boat came past the Isa-| believe that Capt. Ross, on his return, had 
bella, when Capt. Ross, his nephew, Mr. Thom, | behaved to his men in the most liberal and 
and Mr. M‘Diarmid, went on board, and pro-| honourable manner, that they determined to 
ceeded towards Hull. The crew, however, did | lay a statement of their case before the public; 
not go up until the following morning, which | but for some reason, which has not been pro- 
was a great disappointment to them, for just as | perly explained, the papers refused to insert 
they got within sight of the town, the London | them.” 
steam-boat shoved off from her moorings, whilst | Altogether, the writer represents Capt. Ross 
they could see the whole of the water-side lined jas having lived luxuriously all the while him- 
with people in expectation of seeing them land. | self, and taken good care to want for nothing, 
The steam-boat, however, came alongside, and | whatever hardships his men might be enduring. 
the master said that he wanted fourteen of | He views the committee and 5000/. parliamen- 
the crew of Capt. Ross (one of them, Blankey, | tary grant as a well-concocted job; and he 
having been left on board the North Pole, a/| places the merits of the receiver throughout at 
Greenland ship, to assist in navigating her | a very low estimate. 
home, and George Taylor remaining on board| In fact, Capt. Ross’s geographical problems 
the Isabella, it being his determination to pro.| about Baffin’s Bay and Lancaster Sound are 
ceed to Liverpool). On leaving the Isabella, | nothing beyond assumptions ; and we consider 
the respective crews gave each other three|the map constructed on such data to be as 
hearty cheers, and happy were the men of the likely to mislead the navigator as his former 
Victory when they found themselves eman-! position of the Croker mountains, over which 














cipated from the control of their commander, 
and the prospect of reaching their friends and 
home in forty-eight hours. Capt. Ross deli- 
vered to the steward of the steam-boat two 
pounds for each man, allowing them their 
passage free; but whatever provisions they 
partook of were at their own expense. It 
was on Sunday night that they arrived at 
Deptford, having been exactly four years and 
five months absent from England. They were 
ordered by Capt. Ross to attend at the ad- 
miralty on the following Tuesday; but they 
could not receive any tidings of their pay. It 
was not until the latter end of October that 
the crew were informed that the lords of the 
admiralty had advanced a sum of money to 
Capt. Ross for the payment of their wages; 
and they were accordingly ordered to attend at 
the office of Mr. Copeland, navy agent, Surrey 
Street, Strand. We believe Abernethy was 
the first man who was paid; and, on his coming 
out of the pay-room, he declared that he was 
paid 1507. short. The engineer was next paid, 
and he said that he was above 200/. short; in 
fact, there was not a single man of the crew 
who was not paid minus 50/. of the sum actually 
due to him. This was considered by Thom as 
a great hardship, when it ought to have been 
taken into the account that they had been 
nearly three years on short allowance, for 
which no remuneration was to be given to 
them. Independently of this subtraction from 
their just demand, there was scarcely a man 
into whose hands a bill for slops and tobacco 
was not put, in some instances amounting from 
15/. to 20/., at the same time that they had to 
leave behind them all their clothes and bedding. 
The 2/. advanced to each man at Hull were 
also deducted. The whole amount which Capt. 
Ross deducted from the sum advanced to him 
by the lords of the admiralty for the payment 
of his men was 240/.; but they maintained that 
that sum had no right to find its way into his 
own pockets, for Capt. Ross was not empowered 
by those who advanced the money to stop from 
the men any demand which he might have 
upon them for slops, &c., and which, under 
their peculiar circumstances, should not have 
been made at all. It is, perhaps, not a difficult 
task to point out the quarter from which the 


| Parry subsequently sailed. We think his 
| maaner of mentioning or withholding mention 
of Parry, Franklin, Beechey, Richardson, and, 
above all, Back, illiberal and ungrateful in 
the extreme. Not so much as an acknow- 
ledgment is offered to the last-mentioned 
gallant officer, now undergoing many priva- 
tions on an expedition sent out by public 
| subscription to discover and save the person 
who fancies it decent never to allude to this 
generous proceeding. But we will not pursue 
the ungracious topic. 

Of the book before us we shall only add, that 
in some places it is offensive to good feeling, 
such as in the brutal abuse of his late majesty, 
and in some details about the female Esqui- 
maux and their intercourse with the sailors, 
The only taste they shewed was in refusing to 
koonig, alias, kiss, those who took snuff. There 
are, also, too much repetition and too many dis- 
cursive make-weights to fill up the selling 
article ; but there seems no reason to doubt the 
general authenticity of the narrative, which 
appears to be the actual diary of one or more 
of the sailors. 

“ It is the opinion of these Esquimaux, 
that their race sprang from a female beneficent 
spirit, and that the other creatures of the earth, 
and particularly their dogs, are descended from 
a wicked female spirit, who is made account. 
able for all the accidents, and even the deaths 
which occur. There is generally a conjuror, 
or angckok, amongst them, who pretends to 
possess an almost unlimited power over this 
malignant spirit, and who in cases of sickness 
is called in to exercise his dominion over the 
spirit, and to compel her to forbear giving any 
further annoyance to the afflicted person; and 
it not unfrequently happens that nature effects 
the cure, and the merit is given to the con- 
juror. 7 = 

“ Amongst the natives was one man, who, 
although he might have had given to him by 
nature ‘ the human countenance divine,’ yet 
he had so disfigured and besmeared it with 
blood and blubber, that no one feature was to 
be distinguished from the other. His face re- 
sembled that of a prize-fighter, who had been 
standing for about two hours to have his coun- 








tenance altered; but he was given to under. 
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stand that certain materials would be provided P ppines 
him, wherewith he could divest hie’ face of §c. 8vo. pp. 312. (London, Churton.) — Our better-in- 


the filth with which it was covered: nakka! 


Nakka! nakka! said the steward in his turn, 
shaking his head ; at which the native expressed 
Some surprise, and, finding that the steward 
would not accept of his kind invitation, he be- 
gan to lick his hands like a cat or a dog would its 
paws, after having immersed them in a dirty 
kennel. But then the great question arose, in 
what manner was the face to be licked clean ? 
the operation could not be performed by himself, 
and, therefore, turning to his wife, he cried 
alloopa! alloopa! and without any hesitation 
or repugnance, she most tenderly and affec- 
tionately began at the forehead, and no cat 
could lick ‘its kitten, no bear its cub, with 
greater assiduity and attention. By degrees 
the face began to assume its natural features, 
and in the space of a quarter of an hour, not a 
vestige of the blood and blubber was to be seen. 
The operation was performed in such a masterly 
manner, that it was evident that the good wife 
was an adept in the art of licking; and ac- 
cording to some observations which were sub- 
sequently made, it was ascertained that it was 
the method adopted by these uncivilised people 
in the cleaning of their own hands, whilst the 
duty was performed by others in the cleaning 
of their faces. Whilst this singular scene was 
enacting between Meviak and his dutiful and 
obedient spouse, a no less singular one was per- 
forming by their children on the bodies of the 
seals, which had been just skinned, and on 
which the blood was as yet pure and fresh. The 
carcasses were lying on the deck, preparatory to 


being cut up for the dogs, when the children, | ; 


attracted by the inviting smell of the blood, 
squatted themselves down by the animals, and, 
with a zest equal to that which Quin evinced 
whilst regaling upon a John Dory swimming in 
his sauce piguante, they licked, with all their 
natural greediness, the blood from the carcasses; 
and no dog could have licked his trencher cleaner 
_ these human brutes did the bodies of the 
Seals.” 








MISCELLANEOUS. 


The last of the Corbes, or the Macmahon's Country; a 
Legend connected with the History of 1641, by the Rev. 
J. Wright, A.M. Rector of Killeevan, Monaghan. 1 vol. 
(London, Macrone.) — This is a natural and descriptive 
tale, founded on the events of Irish history at the afflict- 
ing and bloody epoch indicated by the title. It pictures 
the state of the English settlers and soldiery in the wild 
county of Monaghan, and also of the native people of the 
sept Macmahon, with their chiefs, the Macmahon and 
his son and brother, the Corbe, or Bishop of Clunys. 
It runs close to the accounts of Leland, Davies, and other 
authorities; and ends with the tragedy of the rebellion 
of 1641, which cost the Macmahons their lands and 
poyer. 

A Journey in India, by Victor Jacquemont. 2 vols. 
12mo. (London, Churton.) — Though a much smaller, a 
much improved edition of this publication ; which, with 
all its impertinences, was very amusing and very French. 

Causeries, §c. (London, Teuten.)—A French political 
pamphlet, in which the king and a distinguished states- 
man are represented as jes deus premiers Jongleurs de 
Europe. 

Mary and Florence, or Grave and Gay, by A. F. T. 
Pp. 261. (London, Hatchard and Son.) —A simple and 
pretty story, of a moral tendency, and well adapted for 
youthful reading. 

Algiers, with Notices of the Neighbouring States, by P. B. 
Lord. 2 vols. 12mo. (London, Whittaker and Co.) — 
Chiefly a compilation, this work furnishes us with a 
competent knowledge of the present state of Algiers and 
the adjacent states. But the more interesting and im- 
portant portion of its contents is a picture of the French 
occupation; and details of the sanguinary atrocities to 
which it has led. The misconduct of the invaders is de- 
monstrated upon their own shewing; and, while we 
lament over the tyrannical oppression of the natives, it is 
some consolation to observe that the retribution of even- 
handed justice has fallen upon their oppressors. The 
book is altogether well worthy of perusal. 


Philanthropic Economy, or the Philosophy of Happi 





formed brethren of the quill, in despite of our notice to 
the contrary, persist in identifying 


tural, &c. writer, and herself the author of ‘* The 
Mummy,” and other productions of a superior class. In 
our opinion, the worthy lady has stepped out of her way, 
and undertaken a task rather above her powers. The 


feminine vision and capacity has little to do w 
truisms or blunderings (as it may be) of politics and 
political economy. 


ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
WATER SUPPLY: LONDON. 

THE very important consideration of the sup- 
ply of good water to the metropolis has now 
attracted so much notice that we are sure we 
shall be excused for endeavouring to throw some 
light upon the subject—light unconnected with 
schemes or parties, but belonging to general 
science. For the present, quoting an able ex- 
position from the Quarterly Review, and merely 
repeating the expression of our wonder at the 
quantity of filth and abomination which has 
hitherto satisfied the simple folks of the metro- 
polis, we shall proceed with the illustrations of 
M. Arago: 


** The phenomena of overflowing, or Artesian wells, so 
called by the French, from having been long known and 
practised in Artois, are (says the Q. Rev.) interesting to the 
inhabitants of this metropolis, in whose neighbourhood 
several such wells have of late years been successfully 
formed, and who may justly expect, from their multipli- 
cation, a supply of purer water than_is usually to be 
had in or near London. The rise and‘overflow of the 
water in these wells is referred, with apparent reason, 
to the same principles as the play of an artificial foun- 
tain. Let our readers imagine a somewhat basin-shaped 
bed of sand, chalk, or any rock of a porous nature, to 
lie upon a stratum of clay impermeable to water, and 
to be covered by another stratum equally impermeable. 
The former bed being saturated, to a great extent, by 
the water which flows into it from its higher and ex- 

osed edges —a hilly region, perhaps, where rain falls 
in abundance — becomes a reservoir which, if an open- 








ing is bored down into it through the overlying clay, 
will discharge its waters upwards with a force and to 
a height determined by the level at which they are 
kept in the reservoir, the rate at which they can perco- 
late through its substance, and the size of the orifice. 
In fact, such a well is an artificial spring, fed precisely in 
the same manner as those which break forth spontane- 
ously from natural fissures. And when the multiplication 
of these wells for the supply of all London is suggested, we 
must not forget that every artificial spring so opened in 
the lower levels of the London basin must rob some 
natural spring or springs in the higher levels of precisely 
the same quantity of water as it abstracts from the 
common subterranean reservoir. The springs which 
feed the brooks and rivulets of Middlesex, Surrey, and 
Essex, are only the overflowings of the water which 
saturates the upper strata of chalk that underlie the 
clay-basin of London; and in proportion as this re- 
servoir is tapped by the borer, must the supply it 
affords on its upper margin be diminished. The owners 
of mills and water-meadows along the course of our 
streams have thus a strong interest in hindering the 
multiplication of these Artesian channels for conducting 
to other districts the rills on whose permanence they have 
so much le property dependant.” 

The following analysis of M. Arago’s Scien- 
tific Memoir has been prepared for the Literary 
Gazette, and standing in type some time; and, 
finding the subject assume a more temporary 
interest, we give it a preference: 

‘** The name of Mons. Arago has long been 
familiar to our readers as one of the boldest 
pioneers in the progressive advance of science, to 
which his theories and notices have contributed 
in no ordinary degree. The distinguished 
homage and respect paid to him in his recent 
visit to our island, is a proof that his useful 
labours are justly appreciated in Great Britain 
by his numerous British competitors for scien- 
tificfame. They must be gratified whenever he 
communicates one ray of knowledge from his 
enlightened mind to theirs; and they will be 
thankful to us for presenting to their consider- 
ation one of his last and most interesting me- 
moirs on the subject of Artesian wells. 

The French newspapers have published, 








as 
ticles relating to the Artesian wells, which 
several public companies and private individuals 


d rs. Dr. Loudon, of |have made in different parts of France, to the 
nakka ! (no! no!) he exclaimed ; but, holding Leamington, with the wife of our celebrated horticul- 


his face and hands out to the steward, he cried 
alloopa! alloopa! (lick them! lick them !) 


great benefit of agriculture, geology, and na- 
tural philosophy. M. Arago, in the memoir 
before us, has explained the results arising from 


sort of Philosophy of Happiness within the scope, of the orycthiological investigations we allude to, 
th the 


and promises to publish, as they occur, every 
new and interesting fact connected with the 
art, which, he says, is indebted for its recent 
progress to the Sociétés d’Encouragement et 
d’Agriculture de Paris, and to the zealous 
exertions of M. Héricart de Thury, in the 
crusade of science against ignorance and apathy. 

M. Arago enters into the subject by these 
two questions: — What are Artesian wells? 
Were they known to the ancients? 

By boring the ground perpendicularly, in 
certain localities, to a sufficient depth, sheets of 
subterranean water are reached, which mounts 
to the surface through the channel opened for 
it by the anger, and frequently forms an ele. 
vated and abundant jet. Spouting fountains 
formed by art, or even simple wells of a small 
diameter, supplied by water coming from a 
great depth, bear the name of Artesian foun. 
tains, Artesian wells, and bored wells. They 
are called Artesian from Artois, a province in 
the north of France, where, it appears, the 
greatest attention has been paid to the dis. 
covering of subterranean waters. It cannot, 
however, be denied that this sort of well was 
perfectly familiar to the ancients, and that they 
knew how to make them. 
| That extraordinary people, the Chinese, are 
also said to have known the use of Artesian 
fountains for thousands of years. M. Dufresse, 
bishop of Tabracca (see Nouvelles Lettres Edi- 
fiantes, tome iv.), speaks of wells bored to the 
depth of several hundred feet, in the province 
of Kia-ting-fou, from which subterranean salt- 
water was extracted; and M. Imbert, a French 
missionary, who is still in that country, also 
describes them. Olympiodorus, who flourished 
at Alexandria about the middle of the 6th 
century, relates, that wells having been sunk 
in the oasis, to the depth of 200, 300, and 
sometimes 500 cubits, rivers of water rose, of 
which agriculturists took advantage to water 
the fields. In certain parts of Italy it is very 
probable that Artesian wells were used at re- 
mote periods. Bernardini-Ramazzini informs 
us, in fact, that, in digging among ruins at the 
very ancient town of Modena, leaden pipes 
were sometimes found communicating appa- 
rently with ancient wells. Now what could 
have been the use of these pipes, but to dis- 
cover at the depth of 20 or 25 metres (that is 
to say, much below the depth of unwholesome 
water resulting from local infiltrations), the 
clear and pure sheet of water which supplies 
all the fountains of the modern city? In 
France there are no means of ascertaining when 
they were first used. The most ancient known 
is said to be of the year 1126, and exists in the 
old Carthusian convent at Lilliers, in Artois. 
Stutgard, the capital of Wurtemberg, if we are 
not misinformed, also possesses Artesian wells 
of a remote date, which, however, cannot be 
fixed.* Adverting again to Africa, it appears, 
from a passage in Shaw’s Travels, that the in- 
habitants of the Desert of Sahara have been 
long acquainted with Artesian wells. Mr. Shaw 
thus speaks, upon the authority of the natives 
* xisting within the 
recinrts of Carisbreok Caste, in the ise of Wight, cele 
brated as the prison of the unfortunate Charles the First, 
and which is 300 feet in depth. But when we consider 
that some of the masonwork of the castle has existed for 


1200 years, we may boldly assert that the well which sup- 
‘the ‘aslo with Wvater, is coeval with the 








during the last few years, a number of are 





lied 
Foundation of that ancient fortress. 
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themselves :—‘* The wad-reag is a collection of 
villages situated far in the interior of Sahara. 
These villages have neither springs nor foun- 
tains. The inhabitants procure water in a 
curious manner, by digging wells 100 and some- 
times 200 fathoms deep, and never fail to find 
water in abundance. To effect their purpose, 
they remove several beds of sand and gravel, 
until they find a sort of stone resembling slate, 
which they know is precisely seated above what 
is called bahar-taht el erd, or ‘ the sea beneath 
the earth.’ This stone is easily pierced—after 
which the water issues so suddenly and so 
abundantly, that those who descend for this 
operation, are sometimes reached by it and 
drowned, or suffocated, though they are taken 
out as quickly as possible.” 

Before his arrival in France, Dominick Cas- 
sini, about the middle of the 17th century, had 
caused to be constructed at Fort Urban a well, 
the water of which spouted into the air, 15 feet 
above the ground ; and, when confined within 
a tube, it ascended to the roofs of the houses. 
These historical details should suffice to make 
us hope, that even they, whose constant rule is 
to give their approbation only to what is an- 
cient, will now become the advocates of Arte- 
sian wells. 

[To be continued.} 


ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Ar the usual monthly meeting on Thursday, 
Mr. Hardisty in the chair, it appeared that a 
deputation of the fellows, composed of Dr. 
Bostock, Sir C. Forbes, and Sir J. Sebright, 
had waited on the council with a resolution, to 
the effect that it would promote the welfare of 
the Society and a more friendly feeling among 
the members, if the council were in future to 
be guided in the election of officers by a com- 
bined principle of length of appointment and 
non-attendance at the business meetings ; 7. e. 
that two members of council should be selected 
to go out by seniority of appointment, and 
three by the fewest number of attendances. 
The president, treasurer, and secretary, to be 
exempted. T'o this resolution the council agreed, 
and it was arranged that it should be submitted 
to the consideration of the members of the 
Society, who of course will agree to it. 


ENTOMOLOGICAL SOCIETY. 

Ow Monday the Rev. F. W. Hope, president, 
in the chair.—The minutes of the last meeting 
having been confirmed, the chairman announced 
that their Royal Highnesses the Duchess of 
Kent and the Princess Victoria had been gra- 
ciously pleased to become the patronesses of the 
Society ; and that the Rev. W. Kirby, honorary 
president, had presented to it his entire and very 
valuable collections. Numerous other dona- 
tions of books and insects were announced 
from various distinguished English and foreign 
authors. Various interesting insects were ex- 
hibited and the following memoirs read : “ Ob- 
servations upon the submarine habits of epus 
Julvescens, and other insects,” in which the 
attention of the Society was called to the 
peculiarities of their respiratory organisation 
which fitted them for sustaining a long immer- 
Sion in water, by W. Spence, Esq. ‘* Account 
of the habits of the land crab of the Deccan,” 
by Lieut.-Col. Sykes, with a description of the 
os in question, telphusa cunicularis, by Mr. 
Vestwood. « Descriptions of numerous mi- 
hute crustaceous animals observed upon the 
Coasts of the Island of Mauritius,” by Robert 
Pao Eq. Leg! paper was illustrated 
, tous beauti gures representing the 
auimals highly magnified. A discussion ene 





sued upon the preceding, as well as some other 
subjects, in which Lieut.-Col. Sykes, the chair- 
man, Mr. Kirby, Dr. Grant, Dr. Horsfield, 
and others, took part. Nine gentlemen were 
admitted as members, and certificates in favour 
of several other gentlemen and ladies were 
read. 


WESTERN LITERARY INSTITUTION. 

On Monday the half-yearly meeting was held, 
when the secretary read the Report, by which 
it appeared that the Institution was in a flou- 
rishing condition, and that the members had 
increased during the past year. Various dona- 
tions to the library, museum, &c., were also 
announced. The evening, however, was al- 
most entirely spent in a dispute concerning a 
Mr. Brown, late librarian, who had received 
some twenty pounds for ball-tickets, which he 
afterwards said he had lost, and which had not 
been recovered from him. The discussion was 
conducted with much warmth ; one of the ball- 
stewards, and others, censuring the committee 
for not having made the defaulter enter into 
proper securities. A non-content observed, 
that he had before suspected Mr. B. of not 
being a respectable person, and that ‘“‘he had 
found him, in the middle of the day, going 
about the library in slippers ;” which, the 
member seemed to think, betokened a slippery 
customer. And, after all, there appeared no- 
thing very strange in the unlucky steward en- 
isting Mr. B. in the ball; as he also said, 
‘*he had previously thought him a shuffling 
fellow.” * 

Some other matters connected with the ma. 
nagement of the Institution were afterwards 
brought forward, and occupied the meeting till 
a late hour. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 
UNIVERSITY INTELLIGENCE, 


po May 27th.— The following degrees were con- 
erred :— 

Doctor in Civil Law.—Rev. J. Besley, some time Fellow 
of Balliol College. 

Masters of Arts.— Rev. C. Roe, Trinity College, Grand 
Compounder; F. Rogers, Fellow, Oriel College. 

Bachelors of Arts.—L. Slater, University College; T. 
Chaffers, Brasennose College; H. Barne, Scholar, W. R. K. 
Walter, Exeter College; C. G. Stephenson, Queen’s Col- 
lege; J. W. Dolphin, Magdalen Hall; C. Smyth, Trinit 
College; F.W. Newton, Pembroke College; k. Cardwell, 
Scholar, Balliol College; A. H. Bridges, B. E. Bridges, 
Oriel College; W. Hunter, Fellow, St. John’s College. 


THE LITERARY FUND. 
INDEPENDENTLY of the approaching anni- 
versary of this Institution, perhaps the most 
needful and beneficial which a civilised people 
could be called upon to support, it gives us 
great pleasure to state, that the cause of the 
unfortunate children of literature, whose dis- 
tresses come under its cognisance, has recently, 
in several respects, been auspiciously favoured. 
H. R. H. the Duchess of Kent, to whom a 
letter explanatory of its objects was addressed, 
has sent a munificent donation of fifty pounds. 
At a late meeting, a most gratifying letter was 
received from Mr. Sharon Turner, who, refer- 
ring to the honourable tribute which had been 
paid to his literary character (by the grant of a 
pension), with grateful feeling and generosity, 
subscribed five guineas a-year, instead of his 
former smaller subscription, towards relieving 
the wants of his fellow-labourers whom ad- 
versity assailed. From a deceased bookseller, 
also, a legacy has been announced, which, it is 
understood, will add somewhere about seven 
hundred pounds to this truly benevolent and 

* The debate, though stormy, was amusing. One of 
the committee, in explaining how Mr. B. lost the twenty 
unds, said that, «‘ having mislaid the key of his desk, 


e was unable to get at the money; so he took it out, and 
put it into his pocket.” 
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admirable Fund. We trust its friends, too, 
will rally round it on the anniversary, and 
afterwards (early in July) at the social meeting 
at Greenwich. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS 
FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Geographical, 9 P.M. = 
Marylebone Literary and Sci- 
entific Institution, 84 P.M. 


Dr. Lardner on the Pleasures, 
&c. of Science. 


Zoological, 8} P.M. 
Scientific Business. 
Society of Arts, 8 P.M. 

Evening Illustrations: last Meet- 
ing. Mr. Gardner on the Tri 
nometrical Survey of Great 
tain. 

Medico-Botanical, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 3 P.M. 
Mr. T. Webster on Geology, &c. 
The Surface of the Globe. 
Geological, 84 P.M. 
Society of Arts, 74 P.M. 
Royal Institution, 3 r.M. 
r.Lindley on Cryptogamic Plants: 
Last Lecture. 
City of London Literary and 
Scientific Institution. 
Dr. Smith on Digestion. 
Astronomical, 8 p.m. 
Royal Institution, 84 p.m. 
(Last Meeting announced.) 
Royal Institution, 3 p.m. 
Mr. Faraday on Metals: Tin. 


MONDAY ove 


TUESDAY «ne ri- 





WEDNESDAY 


SATURDAY «+ 





FINE ARTS. 
EXHIBITION OF THE ROYAL ACADEMY. 
(Fifth notice.] 

WE must now say a few words about the 
portraits on the ante-room floor. In propor- 
tion to the repetition of a subject, whether in 
writing or in painting, must be the difficulty of 
treating it, so as to excite further interest. We 
therefore congratulate Sir M. A. Shee on the 
skill and taste with which he has accom- 
plished that object in No. 63, Portrait of the 
King. — The Duke of Wellington has not been 
so fortunate as his majesty. There seems to 
have been a triple alliance, offensive, formed 
against his grace in the present exhibition ; and 
we know not which member of the pictorial 
league has shewn the illustrious warrior the 
most marked hostility. The painter of history 
is seldom successful as a painter of portraits: 
but the qualities of art which distinguish No. 7, 
Portrait of the Earl of Eldon, No. 174, Portrait 
of the Countess-dowager of Cork and Orrery, 
No. 327, Portrait of Mrs. Jameson, and No. 
346, Portrait of Charles Kemble, Esq. prove 
that Mr. Briggs is a brilliant exception to the 
general rule. Mr. Phillips has displayed his 
usual dignity of character, and exquisite tone 
of colour, in No. 63, Portrait of Lady Pollock, 
No. 38, Portrait of Mrs. Preston, and No. 216, 
Portrait of Mrs. Richard Cooper. The honour 
of the female pencil is nobly maintained by 
Mrs. James Robertson, in No. 151, Mrs. Legh, 
of High Legh, Cheshire, and by Mrs. W. Car- 
penter, in No. 87, Portrait of Colonel Vans 
Agnew, C.B., and No. 271, Portrait of Miss 
Salisbury. — No. 11, Portrait of Lady Augusta 
Baring, and No. 19, Portrait of his Grace the 
Duke of Newcastle, rank among Mr. Pickers- 
gill’s best performances. — The veteran Sir W. 
Beechey has displayed very favourable examples 
of his long-continued powers in No. 67, Por- 
trait of Mrs. Herbert N. Evans, and No. 160, 
Portrait of Sir Charles Scudamore. =m We have 
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seldom seen a more simple yet dignified bar ape 
length than Mr. S. Lane’s No. 48, Portrait of | 
the late Major-General Sir John Malcolm, 
G.C.B. — Mr. Faulkner’s No. 100, Portrait of 
a Lady, is highly creditable to him.—We have 
frequently heard of ‘* speaking ” portraits ; 


No. 43, Portrait of Sir Coutts Trotter, and| THE anniversary on Saturday was, as we. 


No. 366, Portrait of Captain Basil Hall, are| 


unequivocally “thinking” portraits ; and are | being in the chair. His lordship spoke at con-| 


besides, distinguished for their excellence as! 
works of art. — No. 333, Portrait of Admiral | 
Napier, by Mr. Simpson, is a fine sample at | 
once of the service, and of the painter’s skill.— 
Mr. Lirnell’s No. 322, Portrait of the Right | 
Hon. Thomas Spring Rice, is absolutely alive. | 
—No. 347, Portrait of a Gentleman, by Mr. 

Howard, is a striking resemblance of Mr. Alaric | 
Watts. — Among other fine works of por-| 
traiture, which our limits will not allow us to! 
dwell upon, are No. 313, Portrait of Caroline, | 
Daughter of the Right Hon. E. J. Littleton, | 
M.P., by Mr. Hollins ; No. 362, The Children 

of Mr. Serjeant Talfourd, by Mr. Lucas ; No. 

351, Equestrian Portrait of James Ogilvie 

Fairlie, Esq., by Mr. Grant; No. 300, Portraits 

of two of the Children of Philip Martineau, Esq., | 
by Mr. Clint, &c. &c. I 

We cannot go down stairs with a quiet con- 
science until, in addition to the beautiful per- 
formances in the Great Room, to which we 
have already called the attention of our readers, 
we point out the following for their especial 
admiration : 

No. 144. The Farmer’s Horses and Servants 
going out in the Morning, T. Woodward ; 
No. 115, Scene at Battersea, J. Stark ; No. 118, 
Composition from the Lago de Garda, A. W. 
Callcott, R.A.; No. 126, The Mariner's 
Widow, and No. 180, Welsh Peasants crossing 
the Sands to Market, W. Collins, R.A. ; No. 
200, The Ferry, W. F. Witherington, A; 
No. 197, War’s Alarms, A. Fraser; No. 183, 
Belisarius, R. Westall, R.A., &c. &c. 

Filled as the room called the Antique Aca- 
demy is with miscellaneous productions in oil, 
water, enamel, crayon, chalks, &c., its general 
appearance is every year pretty much the 
same; and it is so badly constructed for the 
purposes of exhibition, that few of the nume- 
rous works which it contains can be well and | 
distinctly seen. But a new order of things is 
about to arise; and we trust that for this 
purgatory of art, and the dungeon of sculpture 
below, we shall have a substitute more advan- 
tageous to the artist, more satisfactory to the 
visitor, and more honourable to the country. 

Enamels, by H. P. Bone. Among these the 
most conspicuous are Earl Spencer, from the 
life, a whole length, in his robes as chancellor 
of the exchequer, when Viscount Althorp ; 
The Infant Academy, after Sir Joshua Rey- 
nolds; Helena Forman, after Rubens; A 
Landscape, after Mola, &c.. all distinguished 
by the beauty of their execution. 

In their usual place, and in their usual style 
of taste and elegance are the drawings of A. E. 
Chalon, R.A. Our favourite is the Portrait of 
the late Countess Dowager of Burlington, in 
the features of which there is great placidity, 
although they are evidently under the languor 
of ill-health. J. J. Chalon, A., has some 
spirited and characteristic sketches ; especially, 
A Calm after a Storm, and The Lord of the 
Hut. 

No, 453. Portrait of a Lady, a Drawing on 
Stone. R. J. Lane, A.E.—One of the most 
extraordinary productions of the pencil we have 
ever seen, whether for taste or marvellous exe- 
cution. 


No. 577. dilsie Gourlay, and Lucy Ashion 





W. Wright.—Little according with the quota- 


tion from the “ Bride of Lammermuir ;”’ but! 


a drawing of singular solidity and merit. 
(To be continued.) 


anticipated, fully attended, Lord Brougham! 
siderable length on the subject of fine arts, and | 
on their valuable application to industrial, 
objects. Mr. Vander Weyer, the Belgian'| 
minister, Sir M. A. Shee, Mr. Phillips, and, 
others, also addressed the meeting as occasion 
required, and a good subscription was realised. | 
After what may be called his business speech, | 
the noble chairman introduced other toasts 
with pleasant remarks, which were loudly 
applauded by the company, to whose social| 
enjoyment of the evening they essentially wal 
tributed. Broadhurst, C. Taylor, and others, 
added to the entertainment, b 


y their union of | 
melody and humour. 


NEW PUBLICATIONS. | 
Stanfield’s Coast Scenery ; a Series of Views in| 
the British Channel, and of the Coasts of 
England, Scotland, Ireland, France, Ger-| 
many, and other picturesque Portions of the 
European Continent. By Clarkson Stantield, | 
Esq. R.A. Part I. Smith, Elder, and Co. 
For the same reasons, probably, which render 
the sea the empire of English sailors, the sea- 
shore is the peculiar subject of English artists, 
and their representations of it the favourite 
contemplation of English taste. Of late vears, 
especially, it is surprising and gratifying to! 
observe the progress which has been made in} 
depicting the various awful, splendid, or pleas- 
ing effects and circumstances, attending that 
mysterious line beyond which the mighty 
ocean is not permitted to encroach. Of all our 
painters of coast scenery, no one has shewn 
more power and skill than Mr. Stanfield; and 
no choice, therefore, could have been more judi- 
cious than the selection of his faithful and 
spirited pencil for the illustration of such a work 
as that under our notice. The views in the 





istence. The plate is rather a novelty in art; 
the explanation having been transposed from 
letter-press to stone, so that it is wholly exe. 
cuted in lithography. 


| ARTISTS’ GENERAL BENEVOLENT FUND. | Jilustrations of the Landscape and Coast Sce. 
| 


nery of Ireland. From drawings by George 
Petrie, R.H.A, A. Nicholl, and H. O'Neill, 
Parts I. and II. Wakeman, Dublin; Ac- 
kermann and Co., London. 
Tuts is a publication which has long been 
wanted. Many individual views of different 
portions of the scenery of Ireland have from 
time to time appeared ; but never until now, 
‘*a uniform series of illustrations, exhibiting, as 
a whole, the entire range of Irish characteristic 
scenery, from the dewy verdure of the Dargle 
to the grey august sterility of Fair Head.” 
The eight plates contained in these parts, and 
which are engraved and coloured so as to 
resemble the original drawings, afford an ad- 
mirable earnest of the charming variety which, 
we have no doubt, the work when completed 
will present to the lover of nature, in her most 
magnificent and most beautiful forms. 


The Tribunal of the Inquisition. Painted by 
S. J. E. Jones; engraved by J. Egan. King. 
A VERY fine mezzotinto print ; highly credit. 
able both to the painter and to the engraver. 
The composition is skilful in form, and vigour- 
ous in effect. Sufficient interest is excited for 
the fate of the unhappy female under examina- 
tion, without any repulsive harrowing up of the 
feelings; and there is great discrimination in 
the expression of the various personages of the 

scene. 





SKETCHES. 
DESIRABLE (literary) MARRIAGE ; 
oR, 
THE PENNY WEDDING. 
Wuar are called the Obituaries in the news- 
papers and magazines, as readers well know, 
do not entirely consist of deaths; they also 
announce the necessary preliminary affairs of 
births, and the accidental and occasional pre- 
ludes of marriages. In the mortality line it is 


present Part are the two picturesque and cele-|thought proper to be grave and lachrymose ; 
brated St. Michael’s Mounts—the one in Corn-|in the childish, brief and simple ; while in the 
wall, the other in Normandy ; the busy har.; matrimonial it is allowed to be sometimes jocu- 
bour of Falmouth, and the sublime entrance to|lar and facetious. Such being the standard 


the Botallack Mine, at the Land’s End. They 
are beautifully engraved by Messrs. Stephen- 
son, Carter, Cousen, and Miller. 


Graphic Illustrations of the Life and Times of 
Samuel Johnson, LL.D. Part I. Murray. 
Noruine that serves to enrich or elucidate 
that unique and delightful book, ‘‘ Boswell’s 
Life of Johnson,” can be regarded without in- 
terest ; and we hail, therefore, with much satis- 
faction the appearance of a publication having 
such an object. Of the six plates which the 
first Part contains, the most curious and va- 
luable is a portrait of Michael Johnson, Dr. 
Johnson's father, engraved by E. Finden, from 
an original drawing in the possession of Mr. 
Murray. The features have a strong paternal 
resemblance; and the expression unequivocally 
indicates that tendency to be afflicted with me- 
lancholy, to which his illustrious son says he 

was subject. 


The Ewchequer Tally; fac-simile from an 


Original. Folker. 
ACCOMPANIED with a brief history and de- 
scription of the Tally, in which, among other 
curious matter, it is stated that a Tally was 
once struck for a farthing, and is still in ex- 





style. of those advertisements, it may readily 
be imagined how difficult the task must be to 
have to state in a fit and proper manner the 
extraordinary event which, in one marriage, 
combined two deaths. Here the serious would 
be unsuitable, on account of the wedding; and 
the merry would be equally unsuitable, on 
account of the decease. But men of genius 
can surmount every difficulty, and we are happy 
to pay the compliment to our friends, Leigh 
Hunt and Charles Knight, for the admirable 
way in which they have told “ the union of 
the London Journal and the Printing Machine, 
in a prospectus just put into our hands as we 
entered “ the Chapel.”’ : 

The regard we have ever entertained for 
our contemporaries is generally known; but 
we hope we may, on an occasion like the pre- 
sent, be excused if we dwell a little more parti- 
cularly on their respective merits. To begin 
with the young lady—as the Parisians say, 
Places aux dames. Miss London Journal, 
though yet in her teens, has been seen a & 
deal about town, and not always in the best 
company or quarters. In fact, she boasted of 
belonging to the Jow set, and to lay herself out for 
the favour, not of the select and judicious, but of 
the multitude, without whose pence-ive applause 
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she could not live. Still she was a gentle, in- 
nocent, sentimental, chattering creature ; void 
of offence, and exactly like a kitten, whose 
play with its own tale is amusing, and whose 
scratch can hardly hurt the softest skin. Mr. 
P. Machine, on the contrary, is a rough, gruff, | 
boasting, braggadocio character ; caring little 
for truth, and proclaiming himself, with the 
voice of a bell-weather, to be a sturdy mechani- 
cal utilitarian. For refinements he cared not 
ad——! Every thing was made for use, and 
every thing ought to be made useful: if not 
used, it was abused. How he came to take 
a fancy to the pretty little London Miss is a 
problem not easily solved. Some gossips say, 
that being in declining circumstances, he 
thought her small fortune might be useful ; 
and consequently set all his machination to 
work, till he prevailed on the silly girl to unite 
her fate with his. Others say that the coquetry 
was on her side; that she felt the want of a 
protector, and did not care into the arms of| 
what brute she threw herself, so that she might 
preserve appearances, and exchange single bless- 
edness for the rank of an honest woman, though 
only a turbulent and offensive mechanic’s wife. | 
It was, according to this version, only another | 
love affair between Beauty and the Beast. | 
There is, indeed, no accounting for tastes,—she | 
so volatile, he so burly! it is the true poetical 
union, 
« Oh, heavy lightness, serious vanity,” 

and we cannot determine which way “ the) 
truth may be.” Perhaps it may be as well to| 
look at the statement of the parties immediately 
concerned :— 


«« The London Journal is about to ‘ change its condi- 
tion :’—not itself observe; for why should it? It will 
never be more itself than at this moment; as a married 
journal ought to be. It only changes, or rather enriches, 
its condition, its relative circumstances; and being a 
paper, it naturally marries a printing-machine; and its 
partner, being a machine of the most unmechanical and 
intelligent description, is to be very generous and amiable, 
and accommodate its humours to it in so charming a 
manner, that there would be an end of its having any 
will of its own, if the two wills did not thus become one, 
and merge will into pleasure. And thus what a happy 
pair shall we be !” 


_ Such are the foolish young lady’s expecta- 
tions of matrimony. She imagines, dear en- 
thusiast, that when the indissoluble knot is tied, 
she will have no trouble on earth, no toil, 
nothing to do but— 

“* To chat, and with hands full of flowers, after the 
fashion of those groups on the old curtains, in which the 
same identical shepherd and shepherdess are reiterated 
through the whole district of chinjz !” 

Such is the bed of roses she anticipates with 
her loved Machine ; but, like John Gilpin’s rib, 

«« Though on pleasure she was bent 
She had a frugal mind ;” 
and so she goes on to calculate, we guess, the 
probable chances of their United States. 

_“ But (she intimates) marriage is expensive; and we are 

Very much of the honest opinion of that custom in Wales, 
which young couples {she ought to have mentioned 
ape together] are set 
t 


b 
after a due season and trial of 
up in life by the joint contributions of their friends, the 


— to be returned on the like occasion ; so, in a like 
utiful spirit of reciprocity, we plainly tell our loving 
Teaders, that they must assist us, and prepare themselves 
wh 4 magnanimous rise in the estimation of our worth, to 

value of One Halfpenny ;—with this difference, how- 


and none of doubtful value being required in order to| cadante — the chief, and indeed the great at- 
lt up.” : ‘ ‘traction of the evening, was the début of 
Miss Journal appears herein to be like most | Madile. Annette Brambilla, who sang an aria 
girls, but a poor stick at logic and arithmetic. | of Donizetti with much purity and finish. She 
With regard to her confession about the doubt-! seemed to us to resemble Sontag in her style; 
ful ‘* filling-up” practised hitherto, we shall and exhibited a well-instructed voice, both in 
say nothing, trusting that hereafter it may be contralto and soprano passages.* 
more properly managed ; but we must express Miss Dicken’s Soirée Musicale at the Royal 
our doubt of the possibility of having the same} Academy of Music, yesterday week, was so 
produce in one sheet which previously required | wel] arranged. and so ably sustained, as to call 
a pair. We remember, however, to have seen for three or four encores. A trio, ‘ This Magical 
arguments of the same kind before; by which Scarf.» by Miss Dickens and Messrs. Burnett 
it was clearly demonstrated to the credulous and Hullah, was justly applauded: Mr. Bur- 
public, that whenever two papers united or nett alone in ‘ Nel Lasciar ” was not, nor de- 
separated, published once a week or twice,' served to be. Miss Postan’s ‘¢ Crude Sorte,” 
raised or lowered their prices, still it was all Mr. Balfe’s “ Vi Vivasso,” and Mr. Le Jeune’s 
for the advantage and benefit of their readers ! | aria buffo, were excellent ; the last two encores. 
Q.E. D. That the Times and Chronicle lovingly | Grattan Cooke, in an oboe solo, was beautiful ; 
crammed into a single sheet, with an advance and Miss Dickens in a Swiss air, and the lovely 
of three farthings or three halfpence on the cost, canzonet, “* My mother bids me bind my hair,” 
must be a bargain far beyond the two kicking sang very sweetly. The room was quite full. 
each other in separate sheets, at the enormous) In Mr. James King’s Vocal Concert, on 
price of sevenpence each, — daily kickings in-| Tuesday, we were especially gratified by Mr. 
cluded. ‘ | Horncastle’s singing ‘‘O Lord! while the sha- 
It is a melancholy fact, that literary mar-| dows of eve are descending,” accompanied on 
riages have seldom or never been remarkable) the organ by Mr. Turle; by a madrigal of 
for felicity ; let us hope that the present may) Welbye, 1609, for six voices, “Stay, Corydon ;” 
prove an exception to the rule, and that we may! by an air from Semele, ‘“‘O Sleep! why dost 
be able to sing twelve months hence, | thou leave me?” Mr. Bennett ; ode to St. Ce- 
** Oh happy, happy, happy, pair !” cilia, by S. Webbe, and charmingly executed 
when the Hunt is up, and the labours of the| by the boys Howe and Coward, and Terrail, 
Knight have raised a monument which shall} Bennett, Fitzwilliam, and E. Taylor; a ballad 
promise a continuation to distant posterity. In|by Miss Woodyat; and a violin solo by Mr. 
the mean time we most heartily wish them| Blagrove. The glees, rounds, &c., were quite 
joy; and that they may generate a progeny |a treat. 
like themselves, dealing in the smallware bu-| Mrs. Bridgman’s Concert took place in the 
siness of literature till the whole land is en-| Marylebone Literary Institution Rooms, and 
lightened at the cheapest possible rate. For | was fully attended. Mad. Stockhausen sang a 
Sure such a pair were never seen Swiss air exquisitely, accompanied on the harp 
So sweetly formed to join by nature; by M. Stockhausen ; and also a duet with Miss 
He so rombustious in his mien, M Philli } ng Welsh bal 
And she so soft and meek a creature. asson. billips gave a charming Wy élsh Dal- 
He the hard-headed stout Machine, lad, ‘* They talk of dales” (‘I. Dibdin) ; and 
For toils by Knight, or toils diurnal ; Platt’s French horn solo, introducing ‘‘ Sul 
And che of Hives the pesttase Queen, Margine,” was very fine. A clever divertisse- 
ment for voice, piano, harp, and violin, was 


The lovely teeming London Journal. 
This day, be it known to the wide world, the much applauded ; and Mrs. Bridgman, both in 
this and a fantaisie of Moscheles, displayed 


marriage is to be consummated at No. 22 Lud- 

gate Hill;* and we should have been invited to much taste and execution. As at another con 

the bridal feast, had our friends not been aware cert noticed above, there was here a substitu. 
tion of a poor song for an excellent one, with 


how much we disliked the mixture of the 
see Tagan neo ig Pd a Of Harper's trumpet-obligato, as announced ; and 
maesy y : a squabble about M. Mori not having arrived in 
time to conclude the first part, as also announced. 


Tom Hood’s sailor it was sung, that 
“* His death, which happened in his birth, The audience were addressed in complaint, and 
afterwards in justification when Mori came. 


At forty years befell ;’ 
but in the present the demise of Miss L. J. 

«© Strange that such difference should be, 
*Twixt Tweedle-dum and Tweedle-dee !” 


and Mr. P. M., is identical with their mar- 

riage; so that whatever they were in their a 

short lives, we may exclaim in the language of DRAMA. 
HAYMARKET THEATRE. 


the Scriptures, 
** In their deaths they wore not divided.” Tris theatre opened the mannan Ol Monday, 
and we enjoyed the pleasure of again seeing 
Charles Kemble in one of his best comic cha- 
racters, Benedick, in Much Ado about Nothing. 
The house was full in every part, and his re- 
ception such as his high talents, and the grateful 
recollection the public extertain of their exer- 
cise entitled him to meet. The plaudits were 











MUSIC. 
CONCERTS. 

Societa Armonica.—The sixth and last con. 
cert was performed to a crowded auditory on 
Monday. Hummell’s grand military instru- 
mental septett was admirably played by Forbes, 
Mori, Lindley, Dragonetti, Card, Willman, 





we from the Welsh state of the case,—that the benefit to 
, teceived from us in return is not prospective, but imme- 
— and that our halfpennyworth of increased attrac- 
poe and entertainment will have evinced a modesty (not 
mine the matter) astonishing, in rating its value so 
rs <a drop the metaphor, and state the case simply | 
i 8 both of the London Journal and the Print- 
he, 2 hine, we would have them consider, that such as 
“ ig ready taken in both those papers, and therefore | 
= Ourpence halfpenny for the two, may now have the | 
= ce of both for less than half the money, and that | 
stead of have only taken in one, may now have two in-| 
7a 0 — at the least possible increase of price in one 
a 4 great lowering of it in the other. The worth 
Gani paper will be augmented, we conceive, by con- 
w=hone of the best matter of either being lost, 


._* We tremble to say that the parties have anticipated 


loud and prolonged. As the play proceeded he 
shewed how well he deserved them. Miss 
Taylor was the Beatrice. Criticism is uncalled 
for; but we may observe that keeping, in so far 
as the drama is concerned, was somewhat lost 


and Harper; and a MS. fantasia on the flute 
by Ribas, his own composition, was a striking 
production finely executed. Besides Grisi, in 
the air “* Come per me Sereno” (La Sonnam- 
bula), and in a duet with Rubini, ‘* Arturo” 
(il Puritani) —and, perhaps, we ought again 
to notice the rising talent of Miss Postans, as 
displayed in an aria, “ Ah, s’estinto,” by Mer- 


* Few of the concerts, now so numerous, go off with- 
out disappointments, in consequence of irregularities or 
non-attendance of performers who have been advertised. 
On this occasion, M. Ivanhoff was not to be found when 
his turn to sing Or che in Cielo, ** by particular desire,” 
arrived. Confusion, hissing, and explanations, were the 
results. It is clear, that the musical ple are at present 
too much in request to be able to fulfil their engagements, 
however largely they may contrive to fill their pockets. 


the legal ceremony. We saw them together quite pub- 
licly, as man and wife, on Thursday night. Oh, Miss, 
where was thy blush?—Za. L. G. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





or 





EY A 

sight of, and that, both as regarded this lady’s 
dress, for instance, and other points, attention 
was paid to the’standard of the performer on 
the boards, and not to the station of the cha- 
racter performed. Beatrice ought not to be 
habited as a queen, and Hero be in the costume 
of a ball dress only. On Tuesday and Wed- 
nesday Mr. Kemble played Mirabel and Don 
Felix to full houses, and with great skill and 

ect. 


FRENCH PLAYS.—OLYMPIC. 

Jenny VERTPRE left us on Friday the 29th 
ult. after delighting us for a few months with 
her admirable acting. Her place has been filled 
up by Madlle. Leontine Fay (now Madame 

), who made her first appearance on Mon- 
day in the character of Marie de Rohan Mont. 
bazon,in Un Duel sous le Cardinal de Richelieu, 
to avery good house, but far inferior to the 
merits of this charming actress. M. Volnys 
likewise made his début in the same piece, fill- 
ing his “ original character” of the Due de 
Chevreuse with a great deal of spirit. We 
must not pass over the Comte de Chalais of 
M. Pelissié, which was of a first-rate order. 
The other parts were also cleverly sustained by 
MM. Victor, Vizintini, Emile, Cloup, Léon, 
Dubourjal, Alfred, Ferdinand, and Salabert. 
Ere we conclude our remarks on this perform- 
ance, we must note several very fine pieces of 
acting by Mdlle. Léontine Fay; in the first 
act, the change from the deepest anxiety to 
gaiety was exceedingly fine: again, in the se- 
cond act, the scene with the Comte de Chalais, 
in his own house, was superb ; and the whole 
of the last act, especially the table scene, be- 
tween her and Volnys, was as rich and beau- 
tiful as any thing we ever saw on the stage. 
The evening concluded with Louise ; ou, la Ré- 
paration, in which the lady was quite at home, 
the part having been originally played by her 
at the Théitre du Gymnase. The M. Malzen 
of M. Volnys was excellent, as were all the 
subordinate parts. We know not whether the 
custom of chattering during the performance is 
French or English ; but, to whichever nation 
it belongs, it is extremely disagreeable—only 
less so than the vile spitting of men and, proh 
— women. We hope this hint will be 

en. 








VARIETIES. 


Painting by Leonardo da Vinci..We made a 
ilgrimage to Messrs. Bennett and Paul, in 
ucklersbury, to see a “ Taking down from the 

Cross,”’ ascribed to L. da Vinci, and which is 
valued at seven thousand pounds. It is a fine 
old picture on panel, and we doubt not of the 
famous Master, whose monogram, and the date 
of 1505, is upon it. The head of the Virgin 
mother is full of sorrow, and both St. Paul and 
St. John painted with all the expression and 
execution of the highest art at the period. The 
resemblance of the latter to Kean is so striking 
that it might be received as his portrait. It is 
altogether a performance of great interest, and 
worthy of a national gallery. 

A copy of Rubens’ celebrated Crucifixion 
has also attracted our notice at Weeks’ Mu- 
seum. It is by a French artist, but, though 
tolerably faithful, not remakable as a work of 
art. 

La Peyrouse. — Accounts are stated, in the 
French papers, to have been received from our 
enterprising countryman, Captain Dillon, who 
is again in the southern seas, that he has been 
successful in discovering further traces of the 
wreck and fate of the unfortunate La Peyrouse. 


Lieutenant Burnes. — The latest accounts 
from Lieutenant Burnes advised his friends of 
his arrival at Cairo, after encountering many 
difficulties from the fatal prevalence of the 
plague, and his continuing his journey by 
steam for Bombay, via the Red Sea. 

At a meeting of the Philosophical Society, 
Prof. Airy in the chair,— a paper by Mr. A. 
Smith, of Trinity College, was read, contain- 
ing a simple method of performing the elimi- 
nations by which we may obtain Fresnel’s 
equation to the wave surface, in biaxal crys- 
tals, according to the undulatory theory of 
light. Mr. Whewell read a letter from Prof. 
Schumacher, in which it was stated, that Messrs. 
Bier and Midler have, by observations of two 
remarkable spots during several months, fixed 
the time of Jupiter’s revolution at 9 hours 
55 min. 263 secs. ; being a longer time by 5} 
secs. than that mentioned by Prof. Airy at the 
last meeting as the result of his observations. 
It was also stated that M. Bessel had observed 
a long series of elongations of Jupiter's satel- 
lites, and that these give the mass of Jupiter 
nearly identical with that obtained by Prof. 
Airy. Mr. W. Fisher made further observa- 
tions in confirmation of the views explained in 
his former communication respecting tubercles. 
—Cambridge Chronicle. 

The Original.—It is original for a police 
magistrate (Mr. Thomas Walker) to become 
the editor of a weekly periodical; but here is 
the proof of the fact, No. I., before us. We 
hail our new contemporary with pleasure, and 
congratulate him on the ability displayed in 
his début. Should any frolic or accident take 
us into his domain, we trust he will be equally 
courteous to us. By-the-by, the quotation of 
Oxenstiern’s celebrated speech to his son is not 
quite accurate: it was not, “* You know not 
with how little wisdom the world is governed ;” 
but, ‘* Nescis, mi fili, quam parva sapientia re- 
gitur mundus.” 

The Tourist’s Magazine. No. I.—Here is yet 
another weekly periodical, in the shape of a 
‘¢ Steam-Packet Companion,” such as they have 
in America. It is a selection of stories, travels, 
poetry, &c. and amusing enough. 

American Literature.— A Mrs. E. F. Ellett 
has produced a tragedy, called Teresa Conta- 
rini, at New York, which was favourably re- 
ceived, and is stated to contain many stirring 
scenes and poetical beauties. The lady is de- 
scribed as one of the most gifted female writers 
in America.— Knickerbocker, April 1. 

The same periodical speaks very highly of our 
much-esteemed actress, Miss Phillips, whose 
demeanour in private, and talents in public, 
so well entitle her to esteem and admiration. 

Vaurhall has been opened for the season 
with some novelties, as we hear, but the 
weather has as yet been fluctuating and unpro- 
pitious. 

The Colosseum has been purchased by Bra- 
ham and Yates, and great preparations are 
making for evening entertainments there of a 
new character, but resembling Ranelagh of 
old: the day spectacle remaining as heretofore. 
Braham, it is also said, is about to build a 
theatre on the site of Nerot’s hotel, St. James’s, 
for which he has procured the lord chamber- 
lain’s license. It is altogether Roman in our 
splendid singer thus to link himself at once 
with the Colosseum and Nero. 

The annual exhibition of the Horticultural 
Society at Paris opened last Monday in the 
orangery of the Louvre, and continues to Satur- 
day the 6th. Paris Advertiser. 

The annual meeting of the Société de Statis- 





tique, presided at by the Duke of Montmorency, 


was announced at the Hotel de Ville, salle St. 
Jean, at eight on Thursday evening, 4th June 
where numerous interesting reports were ex. 
pected to be made.—Jbid. 

Minutes of a commercial inquiry, the first 
of the kind, made in 1601 by order of Henry IV, 
have been just discovered in France.—Ibid, 


———-., 


LITERARY NOVELTIES. 


A German Translation of the whole Jerusalem and 
Babylonian Talmud is announced by M. Pinner; a work 
desirable in the study of Divinity and of the Shemitic 
languages, and especially of Jewish History. 

he Comic Essayists, in volumes, appearing every 
alternate month, and printed uniformly with «* Colburn’s 
Novelists,” &c. is announced, to consist of a collection 
of some of the best light and humorous prose papers 
which have appeared within the last fifteen years. Mr. 
J. Poole, author of ‘* Paul Pry,” ** Sketches,” &c. is to be 
the editor. 








In the Press. 

The sixth and concluding part of the new and cheaper 
edition of Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs of Ireland and 
the Union. — Roman-British Coins; or Coins of the Ro- 
mans, struck in and relating to the Province of Britain. 
Properly illustrated and explained, by J. Y. Akerman, 
F.S.A.—The First Part of a Series of 143 Plates of Roman 
Coins and Medals, comprising all the important varieties 
of the Consular or Family Series, and those of the Empire, 
from J the Great down to Trajan Decius, by the 
late Rev. Dr. J. Glen King.—Rainbow Sketches; consist- 
ing of Comic and Serious Tales, Poems, &c. by J. Francis, 
author of ‘‘ Sunshine; or Lays for Ladies,” &c. 


LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


The Mechanics of Law-making, by A. Symonds, Esq. 
royal 18mo. 9s. 6d. bds. — Scandinavian Sketches; or a 
Tour in Norway, by Lieut. Breton, 8vo. plates, 14s. bds. 
—Sermons addressed to Young Persons, by Wm. Sewell, 
M.A. 12mo. 9s. bds.—Sacred Thoughts in Verse, by Wm. 
Sewell, with 18 Views in the Isle of Wight, 12mo. l(s. 6d. 
cloth.—Address to Candidates for and after Confirmation, 
12mo. 1s. cloth. — Mundi et Cordis; Poems and Sonnets 
(English), by T. Wade, post 8vo. 9s. bds.— East India 
Register and Directory for 1835, 12mo. 10s.—Algiers ; with 
Notices of the Neighbouring States of a by P. B. 
Lord, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. cloth.—Villiers; a Tale of the 
last Century, 3 vols. post 8vo. li. 10s. bds.—The Paris 
Directory and Visitor’s Guide, with Map of the Streets, 
18mo. 5s. bound.—Life of Edmund Kean, by Barry Corn- 
wall, 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds.—The whole Works of 
Jeremy Taylor, with an Essay, Biographical and Critical, 
3 vols. imp. 8vo. 3. 15s. cloth. — Wright’s Greek and 
English Lexicon, 18mo. 7s. bds.— Principles of Hydro- 
statics, by T. Webster, M.A. 8vo. 9s. bds. — Readings in 
English Prose Literature, 18mo. 4s. 6d. cloth.—Journal of 
a Residence and Tour in the United States, by E. S. 
Abdy, 3 vols. post 8vo. 12. 10s. bds.—Relics of the Sacred 
Ministry of the late Rev. P. Bearcroft, D.D.; being 13 
Discourses, 8vo. 5s. cloth. — Fortitude; a Tale, by Mrs. 
Hofland, f.cap. 8vo. 5s. bd.—Observations on Climate, 
Diet, &c. in France and England, by Dr. C. Higgins, 
12mo. 3s. 6d. bds. — The Speeches of the Right Hon. Sir 
Robert Peel, Bart. M.P. 8vo. 7s. cloth. — i Introduc- 
tion to Perspective, by J. C. Burgess, 6th edition, post 
8vo. 5s. cloth. — Small’s Veterinary Tablet, in cloth case, 
Qs. 6d. — The Self-Instructor, Part I. for teaching English 
and French, by F. le Harivel, 12mo. 4s. cloth.—History of 
Lacock Abbey, by the Rev. W. L. Bowles, 8vo. 2"; 
large paper, 1/. 10s. cloth,—On the Origin of Universities 
and Academical Degrees, by H. Malden, M.A. f.cap. 8vo. 
3s. 6d. cloth. — Panorama of North Wales, by J. Heming- 
way, 18mo. 5s. bd. — Christian Companion, edited by 
Thomas Jackson, 12mo. 2s. bds.—Guide Boulogne, by 
J. Clarke, with Map and Plates, 18mo. 8. bd.—The a 
of Giallo; or the Vision of Judgment; a Romance, by 
James Boaden, Esq. 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. bds. — The Im- 
material System of Man, by Elizabeth Hope, 2 vols, post 
8vo. 12s. cloth. 


To CORRESPONDENTS. 

In consequence of some foolish and mischievous 

pr. - Be employed himself in sending us a number of 
anonymous letters, we have particularly to request = 
correspondents to pay their postages, in _— to avoi 


the chance of being returned vd 








e annoy 
to us is not worth a rush, as we send the letters back 


it i he idle 
th t-office; but it is to be regretted, that t 
vagenand who has occupied the time and disappointed = 
hopes of poor servants whose advertisements for places = 
has answered, and referred them to yt my - ~ 
i d n pecting trade 
orders in our name, and thus putting them to meee 
trouble, should not be found out, exposed, and pu . 
"on her long reviews this 
We have concluded several rather lon this 
week, and hope speedily to bring off = arrears oy 
the new matters which press upon - The Geograp 
Antiquary, &c. reports in our next. ; 
Errata, —In our last No. pss 345, col. 2. line 8, for 
ie 











eleven,” read “clever ;” and line 13, for “* Hovell,” vat 
«* Havel.” 











ADVERTISEMENTS, 
Connected with Literature and the Arts. 
LITERARY FUND SOCIETY are ae ee in- 


Forty-Sixth Anniversary Festival of the Institu- 
famed vs caged me in Freemason’s Hall on Wednesday, 


the Original Painting by W. Kidd. Size 12 Inches by 15 high. 


HE MEMBERS and FRIENDS of the *,* This interesting subject has been engrav: 


JOURNAL OF THE BELLES LETTRES. 





This day is published, price 8#. Proofs 12s. 
HE COTTAGE MUSICIANS. 
Beautifully engraved in Mezzotint, by W. Carlos, from 
ed as a companion 


to the celebrated Plate “‘ John Anderson my Jo,” after Kidd. 
Charles Tilt, Fleet Street ; sold by all Printsellers. 








tion will x 

June 17th S GRACE THE DUKE OF SOMERSET, 

The President of the Society, will take the chair. 
STEWARDS. 

ht Hon. Lord Teignmouth. {Sir Harris Nicolas, K.C,M.G. 


Rig Mackworth Praed, 


rd Albert Conyngham, M.P. | Winthro, 
aeons Amyot, Esq. F.R.S. Esq. M.P. 
Jobn Barrow, Esq. Thomas Saunders, Esq. F.S.A. 
Arthur Blakiston, Esq. | 


Edward Churton, Esq. J. Emmerson Tennent, Esq. 
‘Alexander Elder, Esq. M.P. 


3. P. R. James, Esq. N. A. Vigors, Esq. F.R.S. 
Sty Impey Xs surchison,'George Byrom Whittaker, Esq. 
sq. S. | Thomas Wyse, Esq. M.P. 
Tickets, 20¢. each, may be had of the Stewards; of Mr. Snow, 
at the Chambers of the 5 Prrboe Fund Society, 4 Lincoln’s Inn 
Fields; and at the Bar of the Freemason's Tavern. 
*,° Dinner at Six precisely. 


IVERPOOL ANNUAL EXHIBITION. 
~The Artists of Great Britain are hereby respectfully 
informed, that the Eleventh Annual Exhibition of the Vorks of 
Modern Artists will open early in August next, under the pa- 
tronage of the Mayor and Corporation of Liverpool, whose liberal 
annual grant of One Hundred Pounds, for the encouragement of 
native talent, will be awarded in a Prize of Fifty Pounds for the 
best Picture in Oil, and the remainder, in smaller amounts, for 
the best Works executed by British Artists. A 
All Works of Art will be received (directed to the Secretary, 
at the New Exhibition Rooms, Church Street), so as to arrive 
from the end of July to the 8th of August inclusive. 





Pictures from London may be forwarded through Messrs. Pick-| 40, ¢o be recognised.” —Morning Herald. 


ford and Co, by Canal; and from other places by the most con- 
venient Water Conveyance. SAMUEL EGLINTON, 
Secretary to the Academy, 


** Noble examples excite us to noble deeds.” —Seneca’s Morals. 


W.C. Taylor, Esq. LL.D. “~~ 


-R.S, 
Chairman of the Colonisation Commission for South Australia. 


BOOKS PUBLISHED THIS DAY. 


In extra cloth boards, 
OBLE DEEDS of WOMAN. 
n 1 vo! 








Printed for T. Hookham, Old Bond Street. 


NEW WORKS, 
Published by Longman, Rees, Orme, and Co. London. 
HE CORPORATIONS of ENGLAND 
and WALES. Vol. I, 8vo, 12«. 
By A. E. COCKBURN, Esq, Barrister-at-Law, 
one of the Commissioners, 
The Second Volume, which will complete the Work, will be 
published almost i diately. 





II. 
Colonisation of South Australia. 
By R. Torrens, Esq. F. 
Svo. 128. 
Ill. 
Mr. James's New Novel. 
The Gipsy. 
By the Author of ‘* Darnley,” &c. 
“' The interest never flags.” —Atheneum, 
« The pen of a bold, masterly writer of fiction is in every ohap- 
«* One of the very best of the Season.”—Atlas. 


"Court Mag 





Liverpool, May 1835. 


DAVID’S HISTORICAL PAINTINGS 

« and DRAWINGS. —The Nobility, Gentry, and Public 

are respectfully informed that the principal Works of the late 

L, David, chief Painter to Napoleon, are on exhibition, for a short 

time, at No. 6 Leicester Square. 

The Paintings and Drawings consist of splendid illustrations of 

the most p i d with, and arising out 

of, the French Revol 3 (viz.) Napol the Death of Marat, 
figure in these performances of this distinguished Artist. 

Admission, 1¢.—Catalogue, 6d. 
These Paintings and Drawings are offered for sale. 


THE ORIGINAL PLATES OF HOGARTH. 
On Monday, the Ist of June, was published, No. I, price 5s. to be 
completed in Fifty-Two Numbers, published every alternate 


week, 
HE WORKS of HOGARTH: the 
Genuine Plates thoroughly repaired and carefully re- 
stored by eminent Engravers. 
Printed on superfine Imperial Drawing-paper, 
of the Plates, and a Biographical ays 
By JOHN NICHOLS, Esq. F.S 
Contents of No. I, 
Portrait of Hogarth Painting the Comic Muse, 
Modern Midnight Conversation. 
Industry and Idleness, Plate 1. 











t 


with Expl 









‘* One of the very few good novels which the present year has 


ledge of life, vivacity in description, and a power to combine the 
whole into an interesting narrative, are the sure recommenda- 


Iv. 
A Visit to Constantinople and some of the 


Greek Islands. 
By John Auldjo, Esq. F.G.S. 
Author of * Ascent of Mont Blanc.” 
With Plates, etched by George Cruikshank. 10s. 6d. 


Vv, 
New Novel by the Authoress of ** Constance,” Sc. 
Rosabel ; 
«* An acute appreciation of human nature, a sufficient know- 


ions of ‘ Rosabel.'”—Literary Gazette, 


VI. 
A Poet’s Portfolio ; 
By James Montgomery, Esq, 
F.cap 8vo. 88. 
Vi. 
Faustus ; a Dramatic Mystery. 
The Bride of Corinth; and the First Walpurgis Night. 
From the German of Goéthe. 
By John Anster, LL.D. 8vo. 128. 





Industry and Idleness, Plate 2. 
London: Baldwin and Cradock, Paternoster Row, Proprietors of 
Hogarth’s Original Plates. 





TO BOOKSELLERS and OTHERS. — | The Week. Personal Portraits of Eminent Men: Wilkie, Author 


To be di d of, wi ; : _| of the “* Epigoniad”—Romance of Real Life. A Gentleman's 
~ mi age Neg or otra ol ger roorye an esta: | Revenge—Fine Arts. Burgess’s Easy Introduction to Perspec- 
tive—Landscape Illustrations of Moore's Irish Melodies—Recol- 





blished Business in the g, Fa y, and 
Bookbinding Branches. The coming-in very easy, and the Rent 
made by Lodger. : 





only in c taking a larger concern. 


‘s 
The above is eligibly situated in th tre of th incipal | Shakespeare's Plays: Henry IV. (concluded)—Printing Machine. 
Street of a most pms Ra Watering Place; ‘and is parted ‘with Feeny Kentiny? a a ee Butler's (Miss 


EIGH HUNT’S LONDON JOURNAL 
and the PRINTING MACHINE, No. 62. 
Contents: London Journal. Pleasure, Pain, and Knowledge— 


ections of Charles Lamb (continued) — Hazlitt’s Character of 


London: Charles Knight, 22 Ludgate Street. 





i quence of the prop u 
eee ee Won bee bn 
Valuable Collection of Books, 

By MESSRS. SOUTHGATE and SON, 
AT THEIR WEEKLY SALE-ROOMS, 

ON MONDAY, JUNE 8th, AND EIGHT 

FOLLOWING DAYS 


Consisting of the entire Stock in Trade of the late Mr. Robinson, and Son; Baldwin and Co.; W. Joy; J., G., and F. Rivington 
; 3 W. 3 J. Gy . ; 
J. Booker; Whittaker and Co.; T. and T. Tegg; J. Duncan; 


Bookseller, Chapter House Court (by order of his Executors), 
AND THE 
Library of a Gentleman, 
Including, in folio, Nash’s Worcestershire, 2 vols. large paper, 
5 utchinson’s Dorset, 3 vols.; Stowe’s London, by Strype, 
Bayle’s Dictionary, 1 vol.; Euvres de Racine, 3 vols. 
— ; Iconographie et Portraits des Contemporaines, 2 vol 
be Edinburgh Atlas; Hill’s Etchings of Cattle; Landseer’s 









orks; Gerard’s Herbal; Rocque’s Plan of London; Kirby’ c 5 
B ‘ ; y's | the Established Church, and adapted to the Service of the day; 
Kerspective. In quarto, Todd’s Johnson's Dictionary, 3 vols.; | intended for the Use of Families and oo 


Williamson's Wild Sports of the East, 2 vols. russia; Jones’s 
nent ritain; Pugin and Heath's Paris, 2 vols.; Cook’s 





Portraits, 9 vols. russia; Clarendon’s Rebellions, 6 vols. ; Bell’s 


Shakespeare, 20 vols.; Johnson’s Poets, 75 vols.; Burns’ Works, | much 





by Cunningham, 8 vols.; Byron’s V ; 
Teidiye Old Plays, 12 vols. aes yma od ~ ee 4 Re | 
eee 33 vols.; British Essayists, by Chalmers, 45 vols.; 
Cana cenery, by Batty, &c. ; Mitchell's Aristophanes, 2 vols. ; 
Geun ane Oliveti Notie et Nizolie Lexicon, 14 vols. calf; 
pent ~ Condillac, 13 vols. mor. &c.: together with a Col- 
Town : valuable Works in Quires, Proof Impressions of the 
taining Soman meget» other Engravings, Boxes con- 

ning C ameos ani tagli - 
WwW yengdesk, yer Press, eas a ee 

fy be viewed and Catalogues (pri 

ee Price Is.) had at the Rooms. 
. ee advanced on Books, and Valuations of every 
Ption of Property made, for the Probate Duty, &c. 








In 8vo. 18th edition, with Maps, and an abstract of the last 


Arranged upon a plan entirely novel; and remodelled and aug- 
Roads 


Co.; T. Geeves; and E. Mogg. Liverpool: G. and J. Robinson. 


for each Holyday; abridged from the most eminent Divines of 


h, 2 vols.; Roscoe’s Leo the Tenth, 4 v: i i 
rag ? ols. And in| asked, and to which they find it more difficult to give a satis- 
Rp Beet ee athe 10 vols.; Bp. Horne’s Works, 4 vols. ; factory reply, than this — What sermons would Kod, ante 4 
orks, 8 vols.; Granger and Noble's England, with | for the use of a private family? We really think that Mr. Pit- 


Population Return, 18, boards; or 18s. 6d, half-bound in 
parchment, 


ATERSON’S ROADS of ENGLAND 


and WALES, and of the SOUTH of SCOTLAND. 
By EDWARD MOGG. 


mented by the addition of new and Admeasurements. 
London: Longman and Co.; J. M. Richardson; Hatchard 


Simpkin and Co.; J. Dowding; J. Hearne; Smith, Elder, and 








se In ovals. Bvo. price 2le. bearda, 
SECOND COURSE of SERMONS for 


the Year; containing Two for each Sunday, and One 


y the Rev. J. R. MAN, A.M. 
“ There is no question which the clergy are more frequently 





man’s work bids fair to supply the deficiency which has been so 
g *, terly Theological Review. 
A 3d edition, revised throughout, of the First Course, is just 
published, same size and price as above. 
Printed for James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 


hic Il ti 


With n Lith P price 74. 6d- 
(CBSERVATIONS on the HEART, and on 
the PECULIARITIES of the FETUS, 
By JAMES JEFFRAY, M.D, 
Professor of Anatomy in the University of Glasgow, &c. 
Published by John Smith and Son, Glasgow; A. and C. Black, 
Edinburgh; Longman, Rees, and Co, London; and Hodges and 
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NEW WORKS, 
Just published by Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street, 
Publisher in Ordinary to His Majesty. 


In 3 vols. post 8v0. 
ELFORD REG 
By MARY RUSSELL MITFORD, 
Author of ‘‘ Our Village,” “ Rienzi,” &c, 
«* This is a work of very considerable merit, and will be read 
with avidity.” —Atlas, 


Il. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with two Portraits from a Painting by Kneller, 
and a Bust by Rysbaoh, by permission of the Earl of gremont, 
Memoirs of Lord Bolingbroke and of his Times. 
By G. Wingrove Cooke, Esq. 
Barrister-at-Law, B.A. Oxon. 
«A very animated account of the Jife and character of one of 
the greatest men of modern times.” —Sun, 


Ill. 
My Life. 
By the Author of * Stories of Waterloo,” ‘* Wild 
Sports of the West,” &c. 3 vols. 
«“ This is a story of the right sort, crowded with adventure, 
frolic, passion, and dramatic situation of every kind.”—Naval and 
Military Gazette, 


IV. 
Under the Directions of the Lords of the Admiralty. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates, " 

A Voyage of Discovery to Africa and Arabia, 

Performed in His Majesty's Ships Leven and Barracouta, 

from 1822 to 1836, 
Under the command of Capt, F. W. W. Owen, R.N. 
By Capt. Thomas Boteler, K.N, 

“ This narrative abounds with adventure, as well as informa- 
tion. It will confer lasting honour on Capt. Boteler, and is a 
credit to the service to which he belongs."—Courier, 


I Ss. 


Vv. 
2d edition, revised, with a new Preface, 3 vols. 
The Unfortunate Man. 
By Captain Frederic Chamier, R.N. 
Author of «« The Life of a Sailor,” &c. 

«“« This work is a portraiture of actual life—life brilliant with 
the most glowing colours, and rich with the best worldly inatruc- 
tion.”—Metropolitan. 


VI. 
Ten Years in South Africa, 
Including a Description of the Wild Sports of that Country. 
In 2 vols. 8vo. with Plates. 
By Lieut, J. W. Moodie, 21st Fusileers. 
“ Good sense, good temper, and ingenuous good feeling, are cons 
spicuous in every page of these amusing volumes.” —Athenaum, 
VII. 
o Lodore. 
By Mrs. Shelley, 
Author of “ Frankenstein,” &c. 3 vols. 
“One of the best novels it has been of late years our good for~ 
tune to read," —F raser’s Magazine, 
Also, just ready, 
In 3 vols, post 8vo. 
Horse-Shoe Robinson. 
By J. P. Kennedy, Esq. 
Author of ‘* Swallow Barn,” &c. 


Il. 
In 1 vol, 8vo, price 10s. 6d. with a Portrait of Mr. Beckford, 
from a Painting by Sir Joshua Keynolds, 


An Excursion to the Monasteries of 


Alcobaca and Bathalha. 
Ry William Beckford, Esq. 
Author of “Italy, with Sketches of Spain and Portugal,” 
Vathek,” &c. 


III. 
Complete in 1 vol. price 6s. with Two Engravings, 
The Parson’s Daughter. 
By Theodore Hook, Esq. 
Forming the 46th Volume of 
The Standard Novels and Romances. 


M. DE LAMARTINE'S TRAVELS IN THE EAST. 
In 3 vols. small 8vo. with a Portrait of the Author, 


PILGRIMAGE to the HOLY LAND, 


SYRIA, &c. 
y M. DE LAMARTINE. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 





CHURCH OF ENGLAND MAGAZINE. 


HE BRITISH MAGAZINE 
for June. 

Contents: — M: ials of the I isition — The Dark Ages — 
Episcopacy of the Heernhuters— Church Matters — Devotional 
and Sacral Poetry—Correspondence on the Church of the Fathers 
—Knox’s Remains— Mr. Beke’s Letter— Reordination — Church 
Building— Bishops’ Fees—Wycliffe’s MSS.— Mr. Pantin’s Letter 
— Convocation — Septuagint, &c.— Reviews of Books — Miscel- 
lanea— The Dissenters and Lord Brougham — The Voluntary 
System, &c.—Documents—Queen Anne’s Bounty—Parliamentary 
Grants, &c.—Reports of the Anniversaries of Religious and Cha- 
ritable 8 ti Ecclesiastical Intellig University News — 
Births, Marriages, and Deaths — Events of the pent Month, and 
the usual variety of Matter interesting to the Church and Uni- 
versities. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul’s Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall; J. Turrill, 250, and T. Clera 
Smith, 287 Regent Street. 


AIT’S EDINBURGH MAGAZINE for 
June, price 1s, contains— 

The British Army as it is, and as it should be—The Fairies of 
the Caldon Low; by Mary Howitt —Oxford; by the English 
Opium Eater—The Polite Art of Lying —Life and Songs of 
Burger, No. 11.—The Orange Flag on the Hiveese; and, a Health 
to Lord John. Two excellent new Songs—West Country Exclu- 
sives, Chap. II1I.—Jonathan Wilkins to John Richards, Esq. 
M.P.—Miss Mitford, Mrs. Norton, and Washington Irving's 

h on Pri i 








recent Works— Kz » &c. ke. 
William Tait, Edinburgh; Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. London; 








Smith, Dublin. 


Wilmer and Co, Liverpool; and John Cumming, Dublin. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





VINDICATION OF THE AUTHORITY OF THE 
CHRISTIAN area acces 
In small 8vo. price 3s. 6d. boar 
HE FIRST and SECOND. “of LAW’S 
THREE LETTERS to BISHOP HOADLEY, in An- 
swer to his Lordship’s Sermon on the Nature of Christ’s 
Kingdom, and his Notions of the Authority of the Christian 
Priesthood. 

* The present edition of these Letters is brought forward 
in answer to some opinions reproduced by Dr. Arnold, in his late 
publications. 

Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. poate Churchyard, 

and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 

Ina pocket enlianaes the 5th edition, : 5s. in sini; 
HE SECRETARY’S ASSISTANT. 
«One of those useful little books which, having found 
how serviceable it is for daily reference, you wonder that you 
could ever do without. This ‘ Assistant’ gives you superscrip- 
tions, lists of ambassadors and consuls, forms of petitions and 
memorials, and other pieces of instruction for intercouse with 

society."’"—Literary Gazette. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane, 


QHAW’S” ZOOLOGY, large paper, 14 vols. 
bound in 28, and his Kastiuams large paper, 2 vols. 

Together 30 volumes, whole russia, in excellent condition, for 
30 Guineas. ’ 

Dugdale’s Monasticon Anglicanum. The 31 
First Numbers, published at 81/. 7s. 6d, for 161. 

The Annual Biography and Obituary. Vols. 
1 to 18 (1817 to 1834), half calf, gilt backs, equal to new, published 
at 15s. per vol. in boards, for 5 Guineas. 

Dodsley’s Annual Register, with Continua- 
tion by Otridge, 1758 to 1810, and Index 1758 to 1792, 54 ibvagss 
whole calf, gilt backs, uniform and in very good 








MR, HORNE’'S INTRODUCTION TO THE BIBLE. 


7th edition, in 4 large vols. 8vo. illustrated with Maps and Fac- 
similes of Biblical Manuscripts, price 3/. 3s, in boards, 


A®*: INTRODUCTION tothe CRITICAL 
STUDY and KNOWLEDGE of the HOLY SCRIP- 
TURES. Revised, corrected, and enlarged. 
By MAS HARTWELL TIORNE, M.A 
London: Printed for T. Cadell, Strand; and W. "Blackwood and 
Sons, Edinburgh. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 

A Compendious Introduction to the Study of 
the Bible; being an Analysis of his Introduction to the Critical 
Study and Knowledge of the Holy Scriptures. 4th edition, re- 

vised, corrected, and enlarged ; illustrated with Maps and other 
Engravings. 1 vol. 12mo. price 9s, in boards. 

A new edition, with several illustrations, from drawings by 

chetky, 2 vols. post 8vo, price 21s. 


HE NAVAL SKETCH-BOOK; 
Second Series. 
By Captain GLASCOCK, R.N, 
Author of ** Tales of a Tar,” &e. 
*«¢ All his books have been excellent, but his last is best of all.’ 
«©€T ca’ him a Sea-Smollett.’"—Blackwood's Magazine. 
*«Glascock is unquestionably the Coryphoeus in delineating the 
habits, manners, and even thoughts of the unsophisticated son of 
the sea, and the life and discipline of a man-of-war.”—United 
Service Journal. 
Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 





HE ASIATIC JOURNAL for JUNE 


contains an unusually large portion of Indian intelli- 
gence, comprehending full details of important proceedings on 
the Insolvent Debtors’ Court at Calcutta, respecting the Estates 
od the Insolvent Agents—Military Intelligence from the three 





10 Guineas. 


Chalmer’s Biographical Dictionary. 32 vols. | 
half calf, for 10/. | 
At Rattle and Brine’s, booksellers, Brock Street, Bath, or at 

Simpkin, Marshall, and Co. Stationers’ Court, London. 
*,° cscs and Brine parchiase or exchange books. 
if large eels: 8vo. price 3/. 6s. in board: 
r HE HIST ORY of "the REFOR MATION 
the CHURCH of ENGLAND, during the Reigns of 
Henry vill. Edward VI., Queens Mary and Elizabeth. 
By the Rev. HENKY SOAMES, M.A. 
Rector of Shelley, Essex. 
Printed for J., G., and F. Rivington, St. Paul's Churchyard, 
and Waterloo Place, Pall Mall 
Of whom may be had, 
An Abridgement of the same Work, by the 
Author, for the Use ofSchools. In !2mo, price 5s. 6d. "boards, or 
6s. bound. 





Tie latest Work on Ireland, 
In 2 vols, 8vo. price 21s. the 3d edition. 





— Meeting at Calcutta on the subject of the Charter 
and the Press— Opening of the Indus—Operations ge the 
| Shekawatees — Plan to be adopted of a New Milit etiring 
| Fund — Official € orrespondence between Admiral Sir take Gore 
and the Survey C the € of Bombay 
Harbour—Dreadful Inundation at C eylon— Law Reforms in that 
Island — Edict of the Emperor of China, regarding the late Dis- 
pute—General Orders, Ay and F Courts- 
Martial, Furlough, Births, Marriages, and Deaths — Shipping 
and Commercial Intelligence throughout British India. The 
Original Papers include the following:—North-west Passage of 
Sir John Ross — Narrative — Oodipore —Curious Discoveries of 
Mithraic Antiquities in the Topes of the Punjab — Manners and 











graphy of Thebes— Poetical Remains of a late Student at Bishop’s 
‘ollege—Round Towers of Ireland in c ion with Phalli 
The Fukeer of Allahabad — Steam Navigation to India — Settle- 
ment of Europeans in India — Proceedings of Societies, and 
Anniversary of the Royal Asiatic Society—Critical Notices, &c. 
Parbury, Allen, and Co. 7 Leadenhall Street, and to be had 
of all Booksellers. 





In 3 vols. post 8v0. price 14. 10s. 
A Tale of 


ILL L. E R S. 
the last Centu 
Vv hittaker Pani Co. Ave Maria Lane. 





| R EL A N D in 1834. 
By H, D. INGLIS 
Author of “ Spain in 1830,” &c. 
«* Written in an honest and impartial spirit.” eee 


Review. 

** Drawn by a careful and impartial man.”—Times. 

“« He would refer to a passage in a recent work on Ireland, by | 
Mr. Inglis, which, he believed, was regarged by both sides as | 
impartial.” — Lord Stanley's Speech in the House of Commons, 2d | 
April. | 

Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In foolscap 8vo. price 6s. cloth lettered, the 2d edition of 


FP\HE VILLA and COTTAGE FLORISTS’ 
DIRECTORY: being a familiar Treatise on Floricul- | 
ture; particularly the Management of the best Stage, Bed, and | 
Border Flowers, usually cultivated in Great Britain. To which | 
are added, Directions for the Management of the Green-house, 
Hot-house, and Conservatory; with the different modes of raising 
and propagating Exotic Plants. Interpersed with many new 
physiological observ ye and various useful lists. | 
I AMES MAIN, A.L.S. 

“When gardeners po botanists they are always worth being | 
attended to, and Mr. Main’s precepts are all founded in true | 
science. We strongly recommend the work.”—Atlas. } 

« This is a useful and concise compendium of the florist’s art.” | 
—Gentleman's Magazine. 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
XN UID E-B OO XK S§ for} 
the CONTINENT. 
1. Mrs. Starke’s Directions for Travellers. | 
= 8vo. 8th edition, 15s. . 
. Bubbles from the Brunnens of Nassau. | | 
Fe ay 7s. Gd, 
« . 4 
3. Belgium and Western Germany. By 
Mrs, Trollope. 2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. 
4. Autumn near the Rhine. 8vo. 14s. 
5. Simond’s Switzerland. 2 vols. 8vo. 24s. 


6. Dates and Distances; shewing what may 
be done in a Tour of Sixteen Months. Post 8vo. 8s. 61. : 
7. Matthews’ Diary ofan Invalid. 5th edit. | 
7s. 6d. 1 vol. 
8. Forsyth’s Antiquities and Arts of Italy. 
4th edition, 7s. Gd. 1 vol. : 
Rome in the Nineteenth Century. 3 vols. 
small 8vo, 1. Lis. 6d. 
10. Barrow’s Excursions in the North of 
Europe. Post 8vo. 12s. - 
1. A Year in Spain. By a Young Ameri- 
can. 2 vols. or 8vo. 16s, 
2. Dr. James Clarke’s Medical Advice for 
Travelling Invalids, on Climate. vo. 12s. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 





2 vols. = price 24s, 


HUCYDIDES Grecé, cum Notis 
Goéller; with the German and "iach Passages 

| eranslated into English, and jthe References to Matthiw’s Greek 
Ieee! acc ld’s Translation. This work 
i by 1 Tables and four Indexes, 

of ‘which’ the te ay Wosemnn is the most copious that has yet 








| appeared. 


Richard Priestley, 143 High Holborn, London; and may be 
| had of Mr. Stevenson, Bookseller, Cambridge; and Mr. Talboys, 
Bookseller, Oxford. 


INTERESTING AND POPULAR WORKS OF FICTION. 


_ 
T 22 DOOM of GIALLO. 
A Neapolitan Romance. 
By JAMES BOADEN, Esq. 
Author of « The Man of Two Lives,” &c. 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Il, 
Transfusion ; or, the Orphans of Unwalden. 
3 vols. post 8v: 
By the late W illiam Godwi n, jun 
With a Memoir by the Author of Caleb Williams.’ 
“We hope, should we live long enongh, to hear of «T nee? 
when more than half the novels of the day have been forgotten.” 


| Court Magazine. 


“Stands out in as distinct a relief from among the novels 
generally current at present, as a cedar with Ats black green 
foliage amid a plantation of trees.” 





Ill. 
Thoroughly revised and corrected by the Author, 
a new edition of 
Rookwood. 
By W. Harrison Ainsworth, Esq. 
“Our former opinion of this admirable work has been more 
| than confirmed by the universal suffrage of the London periodical 
| press.”"— Manchester Courier. 


IV. 
The Last of the Corbes ; 
An Irish Historical Legend of 1641. In 1 vol. post 8vo. 
By the Rev. John Wright, A.M 
Rector of Killeevan, County Monaghan. 
om Macrone, 3 St. vom s Square. 


In f.cap. 8vo. with a :Pusntiaghonn, fe 


A Y S for the D E A D. 
By AMELIA OPIE. 
“A beautiful little volume.”—New Monthly Magazine. 
don: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
Illustrations of Lying, in all its Branches. 
3d edition, 2 vols. 10s. 6d. 


The Father and Daughter. 9th edition, 4s. 6d. 


Customs of the Ancient Egyptians, and Mr. Wilkinson’s Topo- | 


ee 


HE MECHANICS of LAW-MAKING, 
Intended for the Use wh ingens and all other Persons 
concerned in the vane and un derstanding of the English Law 
ARTHUR SYMONDS, Esq. 5 
Edward Churton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street, 


—, CHEAP, AND peerage sn EDITION, 
n 2 vols. h4 
ACQUE MONT” S “JOURNEY in T INDIA, 
in Thibet, Lahore, and Cashmere. 

‘« Besides some additional illustrations, the work has been 
carefully revised, advantage taken of the criticism in the Quar- 
terly to correct some slips and errors, whilst our hints upon the 
subject of delicacy and discretion have been attended to,”— 
Spectator. 

— Churton, Public Library, 26 Holtes| Sucest. 





Elegantly printed from new type, 6 
. 
TANDARD FRENCH WORKS, Vol. I. 
M. de Lamartine’s Souvenirs pendant un Vo e 
| | Sat, Vols. I. and II. — 
PROSPECTUS. 
It is now that by far the greater number of French books cir- 
culated in England are printed in Brussels, at a cheap price, but 
| in an awkward form, usually teeming with errors, and always 
put forward with a shabby exterior, and an internal execution, 
utterly unworthy of their intrinsic literary deserts. 

It is now intended to print the most select and meritorious 
Standard Works from France at an even cheaper rate than that 
at which they are produced abroad, ane with the additional ad- 
vantages of neat typograghy, a carefully edited text, and an out- 
ward form more finished and attractive, in some measure to cor- 
respond with the inward merit of the book. 

With these added attractions the price of this English edition 
will bear to the foreign one the proportion of 6s. to 9s., as each 
volume will contain for 6s. as much as two of those which are 
sold abroad at 4s. 6d, 

Edward as ” Holles Street, and J. B. Bailliére, 
19 _— Street. 


ol. 8¥0. P pr 


, 
HILANTHROPIC. “ECONOMY. 
By Mrs. LOUDON, of Leamington Spa, 

“«No one can doubt the doctrine here propounded, that if men 
were to regulate their whole conduct by moral impulses, evil 
would be avoided and = *pepamaaaal t is well worth perusal 
and consideration.”—Cou 

Edward Charton, Public Library, 26 Holles Street. 











| Library, 26 Holles Street, ' 
| Edward Churton has just published the following works, 
[My BMorRs of MIRABEAU, 
2 vols. 1/. 1s. 


2. Life of Prince Talleyrand, 2 vols. 11. 1s. 

3. Junot’s Celebrated Women of all Coun. 
tries, 14s. 

4. Thaumaturgia; or, Elucidations of the 
Marvellous, 7s. 6d. 

5. Provincial Sketches. By the Author of 
the 6. The Autpbice 10s, Gd. 

6. The Autobiography of Jack Ketch, 9s. 6d. 

7. The Sketch Book of the South, 10s. 6d. 

8. The Captive. By | the Author of the 


s = Pilgeim Brothers,” —— ll. 8s. 
vo. price 6, 
ON the MEDICINAL PROPERTIES of 
the NATURAL ORDER, RANUNCULACE; and 

more particularly on the Uses of Sabadilla, Delphinium, and 
Aconitum; and their Alcaloids—Veratria, Sabadilline, Del- 
phinia, and ace 5 

By A. TURNBULL, M.D. 

By the same Author, 

An Investigation into the Remarkable Me- 
dicinal Effects = from the External Application of Ve- 
ratria. 2d edition, ‘ 

On the Preparation and Medicinal Employ- 
ment of Aconitine in the 1 1 ux, X¢. 
8vo. 3s. 6d, 

London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 





In 2 vols. post 8vo. embellished with a Map and View of Algiers, 
price 21s. cloth, 
LGTIE R S, with Notices of the 
Neighbouring States OF Barba’ ab, 
By PERCEVAL BARTON LORD, M.D. M.R.C.S. 
Of the Bombay Medical Establishment. 

«© It commences with an historical introduction, in which, 
after a glance at the antecedent history, the author takes up the 
transactions at the epoch of the irruption of the Saracens, bring- 
ing the history of Algiers down to its capture by the French. 
The geography of the country is next treated. Mr. Lord then 
devotes a large space to an account of the inhabitants; each of 
the different races being the subject ofa separate chapter. Then 
follow dissertations on the diseases and medical treatment, the 
natural history of the country, its topography, and on the Freneh 
sway in Algiers, which, according to their own writers, is marked 
with glaring characters of tyranny and blood. The work em- 
bodies a considerable mass of information, gathered from various 
sources." —Times. 

Whittaker and Co, Ave Maria Lane. 
STANDARD EDITION OF MIL’ TON, WITH TU RNER'S 
ILLUSTR at ae 
lames’ 's Square, June 1. 
HE FIRST VOLU ME of this Superb 
WORK ; containing an Original Life of Milton, 
By SIR EGERTON BRIDGES, BART 

Is published this day, price only 5s. illustrated with ‘an exquisite 
Original Drawing by J. M. W. ‘Turner, Esq. R.A. engraved 4 
pee eiaacaee and a finely engraved Portrait, in line by w.c 
Edwar 

*, - ‘The publication will positively be limited to Six Monthly 
Volumes. The binding displays Milton's Armorial Bearings, 
vichly a 

John Macrone, 3 St. James’s Square. 
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aterm 
Mr. Cooper’s New Novel. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 
H E orp sR EN SG, 
By J. FENIMORE COOPER, Esq. 
Author of the “ Spy,” the * Pilot,” &c. 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 


Post 8vo. 12s. 

HE LYRICAL POEMS of DANTE, 
including the Vita Nuova and Convito. : | 
Translated by CHARLES LY ELL, Esq. of Kinnordy. j 
With the Italian Text on the page opposite the Translation. | 
Jobn Murray, Albemarle Street. } 





With many Illustrations, 8vo. 30s. e 
mn GYPT and E BE §,} 
From Observations made during a Residence of more | 
ihan Twelve Years in Egypt and among the Ruins of Thebes. | 
By J. G. WILKINSON, Esq. { 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. | 
; 2 vols. post 8vo. 21s. _ 1 
LLUSTRATIONS of the HISTORY of | Add edition of the 
the SIXTEENTH and SEVENTEENTH Chlsamee’ | Life and Correspondence of Mrs. Hannah More. 
Translated from the Uerts EGERTON : By William Roberts, Esq. 
By LORD F wma maven he With a new Preface, in Reply to the Remarks of the 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. } rprresordie-ns” Ary 
Oe a | 4 vols, post 8vo. price 36s. in cloth, 
| *,* Copies of the Preface to this edition may be had apart, 
| price ls. 


Ill. 
First Impressions ; 


ae ; A Series of Letters from Normandy, Switzerland, and Savoy, 
With Thirty-three Wood Engravings, post 8vo. 12s. written in 1833-34, and addressed to the Rev. H. Raikes, M.A. 


A VESIE to ICELAND in the SUMMER | “bancellor of Chester. ap, 


of 1834 Rector of St. Pancras, Chichester, &c. 
In post 8vo. price 8s. 6d. in cloth. 





| a 172 Fleet Street, June 1835. 
R. B. Seeley and W. B ide have just published 





I. 
HE RAMBLER in AMERICA. 
By CHARLES JOSEPH LATROBE, 
Author of the “¢ Alpenstock,” and the ‘* Pedestrian.” 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 16s. in cloth. 








2 vols. post 8vo. 18s. : ‘ 

OURNAL of a RESIDENCE in 
ERICA. 

ne Airs. BUTLER (late Miss FANNY KEMBLE.) 

John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By JOHN BARROW, Jun. 
Author of ‘¢ Excursions to the North of Europe.” 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. Iv. 
= al ik Russia ; 
VO. 38. Od. i Or, Miscellaneous Observations on the Past and Present State 
HE COUNTESS of ESSEX 3a Tragedy. of that Country and its Inhabitants. Compiled from Notes made 
By H. J. SHEPHERD, M.A. on the Spot. 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. 


By the Rev. Robert Pinkerton, D.D. 
es — In 1 vol. royal 8vo. with Plates, price 21s. in boards. 
Super-royal 8vo, 3s, 6d. Part I. of Vv. 
’ TI x j 
R. MURRAY’S GRAPHIC ILLUS-| The Note-Book of a Country Clergyman. 
TRATIONS of the LIFE and TIMES of SAMUEL | Containing Five Narratives:—I. Marriage—I1. The Funeral 
JOHNSON, LL.D.; containing Six Engravings, with descriptive | JJ. Confession—IV. The Ha 7. The Grandfather. 
Letter-press. i In foolscap 8vo. with a Frontispiece, price 6s. in cloth. 





John Murray, Albemarle Street. H 
| 
| 


VI. 
A Journal of Three Years’ Residence in 
Abyssinia. 
In furtherance of the Objects of the Church Missionary Society. 
ly the Rev. Samuel Gobat. 
In crown &vo. with a Map, price 7s. 6d. in cloth. 


Condition of the Blacks in the United States, 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 30s. 

x | 

JOURNAL of a RESIDENCE 

e and TOUR in the UNITED STATES of NORTH 

AMERICA, from April 1833 to October 1834. 5 

By E.S. ABDY, Fellow of Jesus College, Cambridge. | 
John Murray, Albemarle Street. | 
} 
| 





vi. 
The Nun; a Narrative. 
By Mrs. Sherwood. 
2d edition, in foolscap 8vo. with an engraved Title, 
price Gs. in cloth. 
} VIII. 
i A 4th edition of the 
Life of William Cowper. 
By Thomas Taylor, Esq. 
+ In foolscap Svo. with a Portrait, price 6s. in cloth. 


COLBURN’S NOVELISTS, &c. 

Uniform with the Waverley Novels, price 5s. bound, and embel- 
lished with a Portrait of the Author and a Vignette, Vol. I. 
(to be completed in 2 vols.) of 

RAMBLETYE HOUSE. 
By HORACE SMITH, Esq. 
Forming the June Volume of 
“COLBURN’S MODERN NOVELISTS,” | 
A new and select Collection of Works of Fiction by the most | 
distinguished Living Writers, publishing Monthly, at only 5s. 
per vol, bound, and beautifully embellished by the Findens, 
The Works already published in this Collection are— “ 
r. Bulwer’s ‘€ Pelham,” complete in 2 vols. 10s, By One of Her Sons. 
Mr. Ward's “ Tremaine,” complete in 2 vols. 10s, In post 8vo. price &s. Gd, in cloth. 
Lady Morgan's “ O'Donnel,” complete in 1 vol, 5s. —————— ss 
In 2 vols. post 8vo. price 1/. 4s. 
HE BELGIC REVOLUTION of 1830. 
By CHARLES WHITE, Es: 


Ix. 
New England and Her Institutions. 








Il. 
The Sixth and concluding Part, with Portraits, price 8s. of 
Sir Jonah Barrington’s Memoirs of Ir J. 
gt e . eland ** The general view which Mr. White has taken of this subject 


and the Union. | is correct, and his book is calculated to enlighten the English 
This new and cheaper edition may now, therefore, be had public on the real nature and tendency of the Revolution.”— 
complete in Six Parts, or in 2 vols. 4to. with all the original 40 | Atheneum. 
Portraits and other Embellishments, price 2/. &s. bound, originally | 
published at 5/. 5s. 


Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 


In 1 vol. post 8vo. price 6s. in boards, 
AROLD DE BURUN; 
a Semi-Dramatic Poem: in Six Scenes. 
By HENRY AUSTEN DRIVER, 


Ill. 
Sketches and Recollections. 
, By the Author of “ Paul Pry.” With Portrait, 2 vols. 
“Two capital volumes —rich, racy, and full of humour,”— 


Atheneum, Iv Author of « The Arabs,” a Poem. 
. ° iat “TI felt that, if what was whispered, and muttered, and mur- 
Mr. Burke’s History of the British Landed | mured, was true, I was unfit for England ; if false, England was 


Gentry: untit for me.” — Byron. 
: ; entry 5 London: Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman. 
,_ A Companion to the Peerage and Baronetage. e 
pe Ppa pm po with Portraits, Armorial Bearings, &c. 
/t great and national undertaking. Of the peers and baronets ‘ A : rn 
of Great Britain we have heard saat: but ofthe commoners In 3 vols. duodecimo, embellished with Engravings, 
— of families equally celebrated in history—we have till now re- price 18s. in boards, 
mained in total ignorance.” —G lobe, rg aA L Y 
The First Two Vols. of this work may also be had, comprising By JOSIAH CONDER ‘ 
Beg SI! " 
the First Spa Parts. Author of « The Modern Traveller,” ‘* Dictionary of 
Vv. Geography,” &c 
Mr. Burke’s Peerage and Baronetage. F _, A new edition, sevised and corrected. ‘ 
The only complete work of the kind extant: ‘ Conder’s * Italy’ will in future be the travelling companion of 
The 4th edition’ sith ati cha ube Chestians. ane upwards of | Cvery man bent upon a thorough investigation of that interesting 
paces | of Arms, &c, in 2 vols. 8vo. price 2i. 10s. bound | ae | eb ga compiler of the day, and that is no small 
selan: se.” —Spe ° 
“This popalar werk just? > _ | London : Printed for Thomas Tegg and Son, Cheapside; James 
plete history the Brite ooking dee = a8 com Duncan, Paternoster Row ; and sold by al! Booksellers. 


MR. CONDER’S ITALY. 


, 


TI 7” VI. ‘ In 1 vol. 8vo, price 14s. boards, 
he Viscount de Chateaubriand’s Travels to 


> oT 1° . 
j IX SERMONS on the STUDY of the 
Jerusalem and the Holy Land. HOLY SCRIPTURES; their Nature, Interpretation, 
- New and cheaper edition, 2 vols. price only 16s. and some of their most important Doctrines, preached before the 
A most valuable companion to the Scriptures."—Standard, | University of Cambridge in the years 1827-1828. To which are 
4 annexed Two Dissertations; the first on the Keasonableness of 
Gaans 7 vil. é the Orthodox Views of Christianity, as opposed to the Ra- 
rarrick’s Private Correspondence with the most | tionalism of Germany; the second on the Interpretation of Pro- 
Eminent P f 1 Ps Ti phecy generally, with an original Exposition of the Book of 
Cititane ersons or his ime, Revelation, shewing that the whole of that remarkable prophecy 
Life. Re U3 upwards of Two ‘Thousand Letters, with a new | has long ago been fulfilled. . 
pei ’ “ New and cheaper edition, in 2 thick 4to. vols. com- By the Rev, S. LEE, D.D. 
“ag the quantity of Six Svos. price only 2/. 10s. Prebendary of Bristol, and Regius Professor of Hebrew 
Published for Henry Colburn by R. Bentley; in the University of Cambridge. 
sold by all Booksellers in the United Kingdom. Printed for James Duncan, 37 Paternoster Row. 











LACKWOODS’ EDINBURGH 
MAGAZINE, No. CCXXXVI, for June. 
Contents. 

I. William Pitt. No. 5—I11. The Even-Song of the Streams. 
By W. Archer Butler—III. Father O’Leary’s Sermon—IV, An 
Old House in the City—V. Family Poetry. No. 6, Nursery 
Reminiscences— VI. Notes of a Traveller. By M. de Lamartine 
—VII. Parliamentary Report on Lighthouses. Letter from Alan 
Stevenson, Esq.—VIiI, The Cruise of the Midge. Chap. 16, 
The End of the Yarn—IX. A Legendary ‘T'ale—with very little 
Lore—X. The Pilot Fish and the Shark—XI. The Canada 
Question—XII, “ How Swift is a Glance of the Mind!”"—XIII. 
Nights at Mess. Chap. 12—XI1V. Letter from a Liberal Whig— 
XV. Nursery Rhymes—XVI. Foreign Military Biography—XV11. 
Municipal and Corporate Revolution. 

William Blackwood and Sons, Edinburgh; and T. Cadell, 
Strand, London. 





BOOKS IN THE PRESS. 
RAVELS in ETHIOPIA, 
y G. A, HOSKINS, Esq. 


I 
Will be published on Thursday, June 11. 
London : Longman and Co, 











On Thursday next will be published, 


LETTER to LORD MELBOURNE 
on the IRISH CHURCH and on the IRISH TITHES. 
By J. BROADHURST, Esq. 
Printed for T. Hookham, Old Bond Street. 





In the press, and speedily will be published, 


COMPLETE LATIN-ENGLISH 
DICTIONARY; compiled from the best Sources, 
chiefly German, and adapted to the Use of Colleges and Schools. 
0. 


1 vol. 8 
By the Rev. J. E. RIDDLE, M.A. 

The compiler of this Dictionary is the Translator and Editor of 
Scheller’s large Latin Lexicon, which has recently appeared in 
its Latin-English form, from the Oxford University Press. It has 
been his object to produce a correct, pl and i 
Dictionary of the Latin language, precisely adapted to the wants 
and use of Colleges and Schools—a work which, up to this time, 
English Literature does not possess. 

#*,* The English-Latin will form a separate Volume. 
Printed for Longman, Rees, Orme, Brown, Green, and Longman; 
and John Murray, Albemarle Street, 





Will be published next Week, 

SHORT METHOD with the 

F ROMANISTS; or, the Claims and Doctrines of the 
Church of Rome examined in a Dialogue betwixt a Protestant and 
a Romanist. 

This, with some alterations and the addition of Notes, is a 
reprint of “ The Case stated betwixt the Church of England 
and the Church of Rome.” 

By CHARLES LESLIE, 

the Author of “ A Short and Easy Method with the Deists.” 

Edinburgh: Robert Grant and Son, 82 Princes Street ; London: 
Thomas Hurst; Dublin: W. Curry Jun. and Co. 





NEW WORK EDITED BY LADY DACRE, 
Just ready, in 3 vols. post 8vo. 
ALES of the PEERAGE and the 
PEASANTRY. 
y the Author of the “« Chaperon.” 
Richard Bentley, 8 New Burlington Street. 

In a few days, in 1 vol. f.cap 8vo. illustrated by numerous 
Woodcuts by Baxter, 


HE SEA-SIDE COMPANION, 
By MISS ROBERTS, 


Author of the **C ten,” de. 





Il. 
In 2 vols. 18mo- 
Shipwrecks and Disasters at Sea. 
A Continuation of Two Volumes already published in 
«« Constable's Miscellany.” 
By Cyrus Redding, Esq. 
Ill. 
In 1 vol. 8vo. 


The History and Description of Fossil Fuel, the 


Collieries, and Coal Trade of Great Britain. 
Whittaker and Co. Ave Maria Lane. 
The following New Works are nearly ready for publication. 
BRRNEST CAMPBELL An 
Historical Novel. 
By JOHN AINSLIE, Esq. 
Author of *‘ Aurungzebe.” In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


Il. 
Dr. Madden’s Travels in the West Indies. 


In 2 vols. post 8vo. 


Ill. 
Bosworth Field; or, the Fate of a Plantagenet. 
An Historical Tale. 
By the Author of “ Arthur of Britanny,” &c. 
In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


IV. 
Sketches of Bermuda. 
By Susette Harriet re 
In | vol, small 8vo. with Plates. 


v. 
The Young Queen; a Romance of Real Life. 


In 3 vols. post 8vo. 


vi. 
Twenty Years of Retirement. 
y Captain Blakiston, 
Author of “‘ Twelve Years’ Military Adventure.” 
2 vols. demy 8vo. 
James Cochrane and Co. 11 Waterloo Place. 
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Now publishing in Parts, containing Eight Engravings, Two Shillings each (the first Two Vols. 
bound, price Two Guineas), 


may be had handsomely 


FISHER’S VIEWS OF (AND GUIDE TO) THE 


Lake and fountain Scenery, Seats, ete. of 


WESTMORLAND, CUMBERLAND, DURHAM, AND NORTHUMBERLAND. 
FROM ORIGINAL DRAWINGS BY THOMAS ALLOM, AND DESCRIPTIONS BY THOMAS ROSE. 


These four counties, the very focus of picturesque beauty and scenic grandeur, offer a splendid field for graphic 
representation, comprising at once the majestic and the beautiful. 


Of Westmorland and Cumberland it need only be said, 


that they are the Switzerland of England ; where “ valleys 


fair,” “‘ rocks impassable, and mountains huge,” ‘* little rills and waters numberless,” with many a ‘ loud and white-robed 
water-fall,’”—burst at each turn upon the ravished sight, and almost lead the spectator to envy the condition of the 


labouring hind — 





In the words of one of its re’ 


fired with the ambition to undertake the enchanting task.” 


‘ vi ** With a work like this before him, on a winter’s evening, the fire-side traveller may become a ‘ Northern 
of the storm that roars without. If he has visited any of the scenes here depicted, he will gloat over them with delightful reminiscences of their beauty; ‘if ne’er his foo 
he has turn’d,’ to wander amid those lonely vales and landscapes, and to climb those romantic peaked precipices, 


‘¢ That makes his dwelling on the mountain rocks.” 


Tourist,’ in spite 
tsteps 


cold must be his heart and dull his imagination, if he be not 


«« It is feeble praise to say that the plates are exquisitely beautiful; to this praise, however, in its true and genuine meaning, they are fully entitled.” 


«¢ Of the various productions illustrative of the principal districts of Great Britain, 
the one before us is doubtless by far the most choice. Amongst the views contained in 
the parts hitherto published, the severest critic could not particularise one which may 
not justly be considered a gem of art.”—Journal of the Arts, Berlin, Aug. 1833. 


«« It was only in our last number that we d the pletion of Fisher’s beau- 
tiful ‘ Illustrations of Devonshire and Cornwall;’ and we have here the commencement 
of a work which promises to be of equal value, devoted to the illustration of the grand 
and romantic scenery of the north of England.” —The Literary Gazette. 

«« It is just that description of work which is calculated, by its extreme cheapness, to 
circulate most extensively, and, by the excellence of its pictures, to diffuse an improved 
taste for works of art among the community at large.” —The Spectator. 








«It impresses us with the notion, that we have never before seen any thing so truly 
cheap—cheap, we mean, in the inviting sense of the term, and without reference to mere 
price, except as compared with intrinsic value. We recommend the work to the atten- 
tion of our readers, as one which it is almost a duty to patronise.”—The Court Journal, 

«« This work is a pleasant mirror, which constantly reflects beauties in themselves 
enchanting, and which delight us by the associations they conjure up. Here, indeed, 
cheapness and excellence are happily united.”—The Atlas. 

*« This is certainly an elegant and a valuable work, combining utility, interest, and 
beauty. To those who may be deprived of the pleasure of visiting these romantic 
scenes, it will afford a delightful opportunity of familiarising themselves in idea with 
some of the most attractive and magnificent spots on the earth’s surface.”—The North: 
umberland Advertiser. 








Now publishing, in Sixteen Monthly Parts, containing Four Engravings each, price 2s. 


FISHER’S VIEWS IN 


FJuoia, China, and on the Shores of the Red Sea. 


Drawn by Austin, Boys, Cattermole, Cox, Cotman, Fielding, Finch, Purser, Prout, Stanfield, &c. 
FROM ORIGINAL SKETCHES BY COMMANDER ROBERT ELLIOT, R.N. 
Engraved by Goodall, Finden, R. Wallis, Miller, Woolnoth, Floyd, Le Petit, Heath, Higham, Cooke, &c. &c. 
With Historical and Descriptive Illustrations, by EMMA ROBERTS. 


Addvess.—Hitherto our wide and fertile territories in the eastern hemisphere, though | river, the gorgeous city, the palace, tomb, and temple, of Oriental scenery. The shores 
forming the proudest and brightest appendage to the British crown, have seldom been , of the Red Sea, and the frontiers of the Celestial Empire, whose interior remains still 
considered in any save a military or commercial point of view. An acquaintance with | inaccessible to European adventure, present numerous objects of interest and attention : 
the sylvan and architectural embellishments of a land where nature and art have | and when, to views taken from the most celebrated places of British India and its adja- 
vied with each other in the splendour of their works, has been confined to a compara- | cencies, the wonders of Elephanta and Ellora are added, the proprietors of the present 
tively small portion of those whose taste and education would lead them to appreciate | work feel convinced that they are opening an endless source of delight to all who possess 
the varied beauties of the most magnificent country in the world. The wildest flights | inquiring minds. 
of i nation, the most brilliant conceptions of the painter, are realised in the majestic! | The engravings in the work are gs taken on the spot, and the 
forest, the pearly lake, the lofty precipice, crowned with tower or fort; the dazzling fidelity of the representation may be relied on with the utmost confidence. 


a m d + 








February 23d was published, in 1 thick 8vo. vol. containing upwards of 550 pages of Letter-press, and upwards of 30 Engravings, 
price in cloth, lds. 


HISTORY OF THE COTTON MANUFACTURE IN GREAT BRITAIN; 


With a Notice of its early History in the East, and in all the Quarters of the Globe; a Description of the great Mechanical Inventions which 
have caused its unexampled extension in Britain; and a View of the present state of the Manufacture, and the condition of the Classes engaged 
in its several departments. By EDWARD BAINES, jun. Esq. 


«« If any one thinks that the nature of the subject necessarily im: dry discussions upon the reader, we can answer that the fact is altogether otherwise, and that instruc- 
tion and entertainment go hand in hand throughout the perusal of the disquisition.”—Monthly Review. . 





Neatly bound in cloth, 6s. 
LIVES OF EMINENT ROMAN CATHOLIC MISSIONARIES. 
By JOHN CARNE, Esq. 


Forming a Continuation of ‘* Carne’s Lives of Eminent Protestant Missionaries.” In 2 vols. price 12s. 





2d edition of 
THE LIFE OF SAMUEL DREW, M.A. _. 


By his Son. Enlarged and improved, | vol. 8vo. with a Portrait, 12s. cloth. 


«* We regard this biography as a real addition to the stores of our information. Mr. Drew was in all respects a fine character.”—The Evangelical Magazine. 
«« Incident, anecdote, or sentiment, is in every page.” —Christian Advocate. 


LONDON: FISHER, SON, AND CO.; AND ALL BOOKSELLERS. 


———— 
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